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Never before has it been so essential for every citizen to know A 
not only what is happening each day but also what lies behind 
the news and what it really means for the plain people of America. 
LISTEN TO That is why you should listen regularly to Frank Edwards. L 
FRANK EDWARDS Tune in his broadcasts and you will become one of the 
ON MUTUAL best-informed citizens in your community. By listening to " 
Frank Edwards you will acquire a great deal of highly significant 
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information on public affairs that the reactionaries and their 


agents, in Congress and elsewhere, want to keep covered up. 
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Why Unions? 


Our own America was the first nation to 
recognize and place in a political document 
the fundamental truth that men are born 
equal and are by their Creator endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are the rights of life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness. 

The idea of equality and freedom having 
been officially recognized in the political 
field, it entered upon the industrial field for 
the purpose of transforming it into its own 
image. 

As the struggle in the religious field had 
been conducted by organizations based upon 
political discontent, so we find the struggle 
in the industrial field carried on by unions 
based upon industrial discontent—by trade 
unions. 

This industrial discontent is natural. It 
comes as a consequence of the condition of 
the worker in modern life. Monster cor- 
porations control wages, and this means the 
control of the clothing that wife and chil- 
dren shall wear, of the food they shall eat, 
of the shelter they shall enjoy and of the 
education the children shall be able to ob- 
tain. They control the hours of labor, which 
means that they determine when the father 
shall be permitted to be with his family. 
The worker feels himself controlled at his 
work and often fears to straighten his back. 

Kingly power in earlier times touched 
man in spots and at times. The industrial 
master controls man at his work, blanketing 
his creative powers. He watches over him 
at his home. He follows him to his church 
and to his benevolent society and finally 
forbids him to join with his fellows in any 
trade. union to consult about his grievances 
with the view of having them redressed. 

As the king sent unyieldiag men to prison 
or drove them into exile, so the industrial 
master by the use of the blacklist drives 
men from their homes and compels them to 
become wanderers, often under assumed 
names. Andrew Furuseth, 1927. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Milan’s mgte welcomes Matthew Woll and 
other A. F. L. leaders. Vice-President 
Doherty is at pT left. Vice-President 
Harrison stands next to Mr. Woll. A. Philip 
Randolph is at the right. 
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E MUST NOT 
LET DOWN 


by William Green 


} URING the past few months 
the people of our country have 
> been subjected to a stormy 
and confusing debate over foreign 
policy. Sweeping charges and coun- 
ter-charges have been made. It is not 
my purpose to attempt to pass judg- 
‘ment on the issues raised in that 
debate. I think events have provided 
the answers. 

For instance, it is perfectly clear 
now that the isolationists who warned 
as that Korea was indefensible were 
all wrong as usual. It is equally clear 
that those who charged that our policy 
of limiting the area of conflict to 
Korea could only result in a stalemate 
and insisted that an all-out campaign 
on the continent of Asia would be 
iecessary to achieve victory were also 
wrong. 

Despite the heavy casualties suf- 
fered in the defense of Korea, the in- 
cident may go down in history as a 
boon to civilization and the greatest 
blunder in Soviet strategy. 

The unprovoked attack upon peace- 
ful South Korea engineered by the 
Communist strategists rang an alarm 
throughout the free world as mo- 
mentous as Paul Revere’s ride. That 
alarm served to alert America to the 
imperialistic designs of the Kremlin 
ad to awaken us to our own lack of 
preparedness. 

As a result, we are building up our 
amed forces to a point of real 
strength. We are engaging in a de- 

production program vast 
fough to protect our own land and 
other free nations from any further 
iet aggression. We are uniting our 
forces with those of our allies in 
Europe under the leadership of Gen- 
etal Eisenhower to discourage any 
attempt by Russia to conquer Europe. 

Instead of being in a position to 
Seize what she pleased, where she 
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pleased and when she pleased, Soviet 
Russia is finding her domain ringed 
by military bases from which a de- 
vastating attack upon Russia’s own 
territory can be launched on short 
notice. 

We will never attack Russia with- 
out serious provocation. But, even 
more important, Russia will never 
attack us as long as she knows her 
own territory could be subjected to a 
crushing counter-attack. 

Thus we are, temporarily at least, 
building up insurance for peace and 
world security. In the long run, how- 
ever, mere military preparedness is 
not the answer. We must have a 
showdown with Russia and a decision 
which will enable the free world to 
breathe freely and in peace. 


HAT would be the terms of such a 

decision? One clear answer was 
given last month by the Milan 
conference of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in 
response to a hypocritical offer of 
“unity” from the Communist-domi- 
nated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The I.C.F.T.U., of which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is proud to 
be one of the founding members, 
said to the Communist labor front, 
in effect: 

“You cannot join with us until you 
first abolish the hateful practice of 
slave labor. You cannot merge with 
us until you permit free trade unions. 
free of government domination. You 
cannot work with us until you give 
up the right to make war against us 
and agree to submit to peaceful pro- 
cedures for settling disputes. You 
cannot mingle with us until you lift 
the Iron Curtain and allow us to 
mingle with your people. You cannot 
fraternize with us unless you renounce 
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force and conform to the rules of 
human justice.” 

To my mind, those terms represent 
a minimum demand from the free 
world to Russia as the basis for per- 
manent peace and amity. We have 
no quarrel with the Russian people. 
We have no wish to interfere with 
any way of life they freely choose. 
And we have no designs upon Soviet 
Russia as a nation so long as she 
abstains from any aggressive designs 
against us. 

It would be optimistic to expect 
any settlement upon such terms with 
Russia in the immediate future. The 
present Communist leaders are 
doomed to learn the hard way that 
they cannot wipe out human freedom. 
But Providence has its own immut- 
able ways of disposing of individuals 
and movements inimical to the prog- 
ress of the human race. And a few 
more defeats, like that in Korea, may 
hasten the process of bringing Soviet 
Russia to her senses. 

One thing is certain. We in Amer- 
ica cannot afford to let down our 
defenses as long as the Communists 
pursue their aggressive course. Those 
defenses reach out far beyond our 
own territorial limits—across the 
Pacific to the outposts of freedom in 
Asia and across the Atlantic to the 
remaining bastions of democracy in 
Europe. If we neglect or abandon 
those outposts, our own land will 
become the battleground. 

In order to maintain our moral as 
well as our military strength, we 
must recognize aggressive commu- 
nism for what it is—the enemy of our 
free civilization. Having done this, 
we will re- (Continued on Page 29) 
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by George Meany 


j HE public is not paying enough 


attention to Congress. 

That’s why Congress’ record is so 
feeble, why it is so difficult for the 
people to get a really effective anti- 
inflation program, an equitable tax 
law, satisfactory housing and health 
measures. 

The entire membership of the 
House of Representatives and one- 
third of the membership of the United 
States Senate come up for reelection 
next year. They would not dare to 
desert the public interest if they 
thought the voters were alert to what 
is going on. 

It is said in some quarters that pub- 
lic apathy results from lack of leader- 
ship. There is no doubt that our 
country today is suffering from a 
vacuum of inspirational leadership. 
A casual look over the field is enough 
to convince anyone on this point. 

On the Democratic side, of course, 
the party leader is President Truman, 
who keeps recommending sound poli- 
cies to Congress only to have those 
recommendations either flouted or ig- 
nored. The Democratic Party has a 
majority in both houses, but again 
and again has shown that the Presi- 
dent cannot control even the members 
of his own party. 

The real leadership in Congress is 
the combination of the Dixiecrats and 
those reactionary Republicans who 
gladly do the bidding of Big Business 
under the guidance of Senator Robert 
A. Taft. To picture Taft as a real 
leader of the American people puts 
quite a strain on our imagination. He 
is a man utterly lacking in statesman- 
ship and human sympathy. He is a 
spokesman for Big Business first, last 
and all the time. 

When effective leadership is lack- 
ing in a crisis like the present, it is up 
to the American people themselves to 
take over. In a democracy like ours 
it is sometimes imperative that the 
people show the way to the leaders. 
That time is now. It can be done. 
Labor proved it can be done. 
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Let me emphasize that this is not 
labor’s fight alone. Our cause is the 
cause of all the American people. It 
is the cause of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, some business 
leaders cannot see beyond today’s 
profits. They fail to realize the grav- 
ity of the threat, the imminence of 
their own downfall. But Big Business 
leaders have never been farsighted. 
It has become necessary time and 
again in the past to rescue them from 
the consequences of their own greed, 
at great cost to the entire public. We 
dare not at this crucial time let them 
gamble away the security of our fu- 
ture. 

As we look back upon the last quar- 
ter of a century, it seems life has been 
just one crisis after another. We suf- 
fered the worst depression in history, 
yet we emerged from it stronger than 
ever before. We were forced into the 
most terrible war of all times, but vic- 
tory gave us a new lease on life and 
prosperity. That lease is about to 
expire. But our people in Congress 
seem reluctant to meet the problems 
squarely. 

Today our national security, our 
way of life, the whole free world are 
threatened by the deadliest conspiracy 
against human progress in recorded 
time—the Communist urge for world 
domination. Yet, in the face of this 
erupting danger, the American people 
are disposed to postpone the time for 
decision. People seem to feel that 
because we have never been defeated 
we can never be defeated. The chief 
reason we have never lost a war is that 
in time of national danger Americans 
have always responded in the spirit of 
our pioneer ancestors, not with list- 
lessness and apathy. 

The responsibility for our disorgan- 
ized national situation rests upon each 
and every one of us. If we are dis- 
illusioned with Congress, if we are 
disappointed with the trend of world 
developments, we have no one to 
blame but ourselves. People get only 
what they are willing to work for and 
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fight for. If our liberty is now en- 
dangered, it is ‘because we have not 
been eternally vigilant but actually 
have been asleep at the switch. 

I believe that the present lethargy 
and apathy are but a passing phase. 
I have unshakable confidence that the 
American people have not gone flabby 
and decadent. I know for certain that 
the members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have not lost their fight- 
ing spirit. 

It is up to us in the free labor move- 
ment to arouse that spirit among all 
the people of our community. If 
there is a vacuum of inspirational 
leadership, let us take up the leader- 
ship ourselves in a nationwide drive 
to awaken the American people to 
their responsibilities as free citizens 
in a democracy. 

We of organized labor have an in- 
terest in this country greater, perhaps, 
than any other segment of the popu- 
lation. Likewise, we feel that we have 
made a contribution to the welfare of 
this nation greater than any other 
segment of the population. 

We boast that we are the strongest 
and richest nation on earth. But we 
are the richest nation on earth not be- 
cause we have some magnificent big 
buildings, not because of our impres 
sive monuments and our great high- 
ways, not alone because there are 
more automobiles per capita and 
more radios, more deep-freezers and 
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refrigerators per capita, not alone be- 
eause of our natural resources. 

We are the strongest and richest 
nation on earth because the standard 
of living of the great mass of Ameri- 
ean people, generally, is higher than 
the standard of living of any other 
people on earth. And the reason our 
standard of living is high is because 
we have had a free trade union move- 
ment for almost 100 years fighting for 
ahigher and ever higher standard of 
life for all the people of our country. 

Back in the early days of the trade 
union movement we went through 
some desperate struggles. The pur- 
pose of the movement hasn’t changed. 
There is only one reason for a trade 
union—and that is to raise the stand- 
ard of living and work of the people 
we represent. Nothing else. 

Back in the early days the prime 
method was organization. In the early 
days Gompers closed his speeches 
with three words, or one word re- 
peated three times—“Organize! Or- 
ganize! Organize!” That, he felt, was 
our main objective. Of course, organ- 
izing the unorganized still remains a 
major objective of the A. F. of L. 
But in order to maintain the things 
we have gained and make further ad- 
vances, we have got to think in terms 
of new methods. 

The American worker traditionally 
is an independent guy. Back in the 
early days he looked upon his union 
and said, “Fine, the union should take 
care of my job, should see to it I get 
good conditions of work and that I 
get good wages and decent hours. 
But the union should keep its nose 
out of my politics.” 

That was the attitude and the basic 
philosophy of the average American 
worker. Under that philosophy of 
independence labor fought many bat- 
tles, 

We had to fight the American Plan. 
We had to fight the attempts of Big 
Business to starve workers into sub- 
mission. We had to fight government- 
by-injunction—an injunction which 
compelled men to work against their 
will, 

Now we have got to meet this new 
threat. If the labor movement is go- 
ing to :aintain the achievements of 


the pasi. if it is going to progress 
further, ve must be politically active. 
We can’t afford to take the position 


that we have no interest in politics. 
We can’: afford to take the position of 
‘aying ') our trade union friends, 
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“You stay out of my politics, I will 
vote for whom I like.” We must, as 
trade union officials, and as an in- 
tegral part of our trade union activi- 
ties, go into the field of politics. 

Where the American Plan failed, 
where the starvation plan of the em- 
ployers failed, where the anti-labor 
injunction failed to subdue labor and 
put it in the position of fighting de- 
fensively, the. Taft-Hartley Law has 
succeeded. 

What was the American Plan? The 
American Plan was the compulsory 
open shop in all industry. It was 
financed by the National Association 
of Manufacturers in 1921 and swept 
the country from one end to the other 
for a year or two. 

It temporarily put out of business 
the trade union movements in some 
of our larger cities. And the purpose 
of that plan was to compel union men 
to work alongside of non-union men, 
on the theory that, if union men were 
compelled to work alongside non- 
union men, then the unions couldn’t 
live very long. 


N JUNE 4, 1951, the Supreme 

Court of the United States hand- 
ed down three decisions under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, all of them affect- 
ing the building trades and all of 
them laying down this interpretation 
of the intent of Congress under the 
Taft-Hartley Law—that there can be 
no union activity directed toward the 
refusal of union men to work along- 
side of non-union men. 

That is an official decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
court doesn’t say whether the law is 
good or bad. The court merely says 
it is constitutional, it was the intent of 
Congress, and that it is the law. The 
Taft-Hartley Law has thus done what 
employers under the American Plan 
could not do. 

If we are going to correct that sit- 
uation, we have got to correct it under 
the Constitution, by the American 
method, by which the law was foisted 
on us. We have been ridiculed be- 
cause we have said the Taft-Hartley 
Law is a slave labor law, but as time 
goes on it is clear, beyond doubt, that 
that is just what it is. 

Keep this in mind: When they 
counted the votes to enact the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947, we got a fair 
count. When they overruled Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of that law, we 
got a fair count. Big Business, as 


represented by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and as repre- 
sented by their lackeys like Taft and 
Hartley in Congress — Big Business 
had the votes. We didn’t have them. 
So if we are going to correct that sit- 
uation, there is only one way I know 
of, and that is by getting the votes. 

We are never going to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act until we put into 
Congress men and women friendly to 
the ideals and principles of this great 
labor movement. 

Organizing political machinery 
through Labor’s League for Political 
Education is hard work. It is not 
just a question of making a talk and 
then forgetting it. It is hard, labori- 
ous work. But bad as the Taft-Hartley 
Law is, it still leaves every local union 
in this country free to take the initial 
step in that work. 

There is nothing on the statute 
books that will prevent a local union 
from initiating and carrying through 
a campaign and using its funds to 
finance that campaign in order to get 
its own members to go to the polls on 
Election Day. This every local union 
can do and this really is the first step 
in the difficult job of getting to the 
polls the votes of our people, the votes 
of our families and our friends. 

And if we get our families and our 
own members and our friends to the 
polls, we don’t have to worry about 
the results. We know how they will 
vote. We know they are going to vote 
for people who are going to give some 
consideration to the welfare and in- 
terests of the great masses of wage- 
earners who in reality are the wealth 
of this great country. 

All State Federations of Labor, all 
city central bodies should give some 
thought to this problem. The job has 
got to be done in every precinct, it has 
got to be done in every district. There 
is no voting in Washington. Congress- 
men are elected out in the field. The 
job has to be done locally. 

This is a long-range project. We 
are not going to do it in six months 
or a year. It can be done. Labor can 
prove, as it met the challenge of the 
past, as it met the drive for the Amer- 
ican Plan, as it met the starvation 
attempt, as it met tear gas and com- 
pany thugs, as it met the anti-labor 
injunction, that it can meet this politi- 
cal threat. 

Let’s get started now to do the 
most effective job in our power in the 
next election in 1952. 





OW to make ends meet? To the 
typical housewife managing a 
family household supported by 

a worker’s pay envelope, that is the 
$64 question. On how the -workers 
fare as consumers depends the whole 
dynamic strength of America’s econ- 
omy. 

Bill and Mary have just managed to 
get their two kids tucked away .and 
quieted down for the night. With 
pencil and paper and a battered batch 
of bills on the table they are trying 
to do some hard figuring. It isn’t 
easy to make things add up. There 
always seems to be some money some- 
how melting along the way. 

To Bill, whose case is typical, what 
happens to his weekly pay is a $64 
question in more ways than one. He 
knows that he is supposed to be mak- 
ing just over $64 a week—the average 
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for factory workers in the summer of 
1951. His pay envelope, though, had 
only $61 when he got it at the pay 


window. The difference was taken 
out for his income tax and social se- 
curity. Bill always kidded Joe, his 
buddy in the shop, about how much 
better off was somebody like himself, 
having a wife and two school-age kids. 
Joe, being a bachelor with no depend- 
ents, had only $54 in his pay envelope, 
and there was that $7 difference that 
Bill could brag about. 

But now that Bill was tackling the 
family budget with Mary, things 
didn’t look so rosy. Feeding a family 
of four and keeping it going takes a 
lot more these days. And with kids 
growing you can’t figure just from 
week to week. 

Food comes first. Mary said that 
$25 a week, no matter how you skimp 


and scrape, simply isn’t enough to 
feed four mouths seven days a week. 
Why, the milkman’s bill alone was 
$4.40. How can you get a week's 
supply of bread, eggs, meat and gro- 
ceries on $20.60? 

But, Bill said, let’s leave it at $25 
week for food and figure out the rest 
of it first. The big headache, he said, 
was the rent. You just can’t cut on 
rent. 

Bill and Mary had thought they 
were pretty lucky to get by on the $50 
a month rent. Their place wasn! 
really big enough for the four of them, 
but they managed somehow. Since 
the defense program brought more 
workers into town, they knew that new 
workers at the plant had to pay & 
much as $85 for worse accommods 
tions. 

But, as far as their own budget was 
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concerned, the problem they had to 
face was the 20 per cent rent increase 
going into effect on the first of Au- 
gust. To them it meant that rent was 
going up from $50 to $60 a month. 
That extra $10 will not be easy to 
scrape up. 

They had it figured out that, in 
order to pay the landlord $50 on the 
frst of each month, they would have 
to set aside $11.65 each payday. Now, 
io meet the $60 rent, they would be 
putting aside $14 for rent each week. 

Then, in addition, there was gas 
and electricity, And Bill always in- 
sisted that money to pay the coal bill 
should be set aside every week in the 
year. All this added up to around 
$2.25 a week. 

So they figured that food, rent and 
utilities alone swallowed up $41.25 of 
the weekly pay. This left $19.75 a 
week for everything else. And the 
budget items came thick and fast. 

Mary said that little Johnny would 
have to go to the doctor next week. 
And the dentist’s bill was still unpaid. 
After much figuring they agreed that 
$3.50 a week set aside for medical 
care was the best they could do, al- 
though it wasn’t really enough. 

Then there was the new bed they 
bought, for which they were still pay- 
ing, and a new set of sheets. No matter 
how you turn it, another $3.50 had to 
be there for housefurnishings every 
week, 

And then there would be Bill’s hair- 
cut and little Johnny’s haircut and 
Mary hadn’t had her hair set in two 
months and looked a sight. So she 
said it wasn’t just toothpaste and soap 
she was going to be buying, there had 
to be enough for cold cream and a 
new lipstick for her or otherwise the 
family will go on the rocks before you 
know it. Allowing $1.75 a week did 
not seem to quite make it, but they 
figured it would have to do. 

Medical care, housefurnishings and 
personal care added up to $8.75 a 
week, leaving just $11 for everything 
else. 

There was Bill’s carfare of $2.25 a 
week, just to get to work and back. 
The second-hand Chevvie they got 
three years ago was all paid for, but 
it needed a new clutch and one of the 
lires was getting pretty smooth. And 
then gas and oil had to be bought. 
They fivured $5 a week for the car. 
Bill wast too sure whether the car 
msuranc’ would need to be renewed 
soon, but they let the $5 stand. 
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There’s the telephone bill, Mary 
reminded, and soap powder to do the 
laundry. When they added together 
all the items needed to run the house- 
hold, another $2.50 had to be charged 
against the pay envelope each week. 

With $7.25 for transportation and 
$2.50 for household operations, they 
subtracted $9.75 from the remaining 
$11. That left just $1.25. 

Wait a minute, Bill said, I need at 
least $1.50 a week for cigarette 
money. Smoke a pipe, Mary said, or 
you will be in the red. But seriously, 
Bill argued, I’ve got to have enough 
for a newspaper. Yes, Mary said, 
she would too, .and besides, it’s bad 
enough not to be able to afford tele- 
vision, but it’s silly not to be able to 
go toa movie. And you have to have 
some spare change for an ice-cream 
soda for the kids. 

Bill reminded her that they had 
agreed to put at least $5 a week into 
savings bonds. They had to have a 
little something saved, just in case, 
he insisted. 

Mary looked over the list they had 
just written down and exploded. Mo- 
vies, sodas, savings! I am down to 
my last pair of stockings. The little 
girl needs new shoes. And we haven’t 
figured a cent for clothing yet! Bill 
just scratched his head. He knew how 
badly Mary had been wanting a new 
dress. He knew there was a sale on 
she was just aching to get to. But 
cutting out the new dress for the time 
being, and after a half-hour of close 
figuring, they agreed that they must 
have at least $8 a week for clothes in 
order to keep themselves and the kids 
halfway presentable. 

Having cut all the other expenses to 
the bone, Bill’s weekly pay was still 
$16.45 a week short of meeting the 
minimum budget for clothing, for 
reading and recreation and for savings 
they set at $5 a week. 

I'd better get a raise, Bill said. 
There’s a wage freeze on, Mary re- 
minded him. They started going back 
over the list, cutting a few cents here 
and a quarter there. But the ends 
didn’t seem to meet. 


* and Mary’s problem is not 
rare and unusual. Bill is a typ- 
ical American factory worker. Re- 
member, Bill’s weekly pay is the pay 
of the average worker in manufactur- 
ing. There are millions of manufac- 
turing workers who earn weekly pay 
much lower than Bill does. The family 
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budget that Bill and Mary were strug- 
gling to balance is a typical budget of 
a married factory worker with two 
small children in the summer of 1951. 


So let us face economic fact of 
life No. 1. Bill’s gross income is $64 
a week. As an average worker would, 
in time of full employment, he could 
reasonably count on working fifty 
weeks in the year. His annual income, 
before paying taxes, is $3200 a year. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, on the 
basis of careful factual studies in 
thirty-four cities, has estimated a fam- 
ily budget needed to provide a “mod- 
est but adequate” level of living for 
an urban worker’s family of four— 
an employed father, a housewife not 
gainfully employed and two children 
under fifteen years of age. At June, 
1951, prices, Bill, in order to live 
“modestly but adequately” on this 
budget, would have had to earn $3665 
if he lived in New Orleans, $3720 if 
he lived in Mobile, $3965 if he lived 
in Chicago and $4175 if he lived in 
Milwaukee. 

In other words, the annual gross 
income of the average American fac- 
tory worker was short of the “modest 
but adequate” standard by $465 in 
New Or- (Continued on Page 29) 
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Huge rally of Italian workers 
welcomed |.C.F.T.U. delegates 


FREE 
LABOR 
MEETS 


HYPOCRITICAL appeal 
A from the discredited 
Communist instrumen- 
tality, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, for “coopera- 
tion” was rejected by the sec- 
ond world congress of the dem- 
ocratic International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

The congress was held last month 
at Milan, Italy. A distinguished del- 
egation represented the American 
Federation of Labor. In addition to 
Vice-President Matthew Woll, who 
headed the delegation, the A. F. of L. 
representatives Vice-Presi- 
dents George M. Harrison, Harry 
Bates, W. C. Doherty and David Du- 
binsky. 

Rejection of the Communists’ cyni- 
cal bid was among the final actions 
of the historic meeting, which was at- 


included 
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Officers of the Confederation sit on the dais at Milan's Ice Palace as 
the history-making conclave of the world’s free toilers gets under way 


tended by the accredited representa- 
tives of the free workers throughout 
the world. The W.F.T.U. had _pro- 
posed “a common front.” In its reply 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions said: 

“We are ready to talk about a com- 
mon front when you abolish concen- 
tration camps and all practices of 
slave labor; when you permit unions 
to exist as organizations separate from 
the Communist Party and from the 
government; and, finally, when you 


show yourself to be a real federation 
and not a ghost organization. 


The founding congress of the 
I.C.F.T.U. was held in London late 
in 1949. The American Federation 
of Labor had a most important part 
in bringing the I.C.F.T.U. to life. 
At the London meeting the newly 
formed world association of free labor 
had less than 50,000,000 members, 
but at last month’s Milan congress 
more than 53,000,000 unionists in 
sixty-three countries were repres' nted. 
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A. F. of L.'s George Harrison, Matt Woll, 
Irving Brown. Mr. Woll headed delegation 


David Dubinsky with one of 
delegates from South Korea 


At Milan the world’s free workers 
adopted a program to resist totalitar- 
janism throughout the world and to 


| faise the standards of toilers every- 
where. 
fund of $700,000 for trade union work 


It was decided to raise a 


in underdeveloped countries and for- 


"mer colonial areas. 


The congress approved a strong 
Tesolution on the free world’s 
fight for peace and democracy 
which hailed the success of the 
United Nations in throwing back 


the Communist aggressors in Ko- 


rea) The delegates branded 
Communist aggression and Fas- 
cist dictatorship as dire threats 
to the peace and happiness of 
working people around the globe. 

Governments condemned by 
the conclave of free labor in- 
cluded those of Soviet Russia, 
Communist China, Franco Spain, 
Peron’. Argentina, Venezuela and 
Mosew’s Iron Curtain satellites. 
An eflort to have Yugoslavia 
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added to the list of condemned gov- 
ernments met with failure. The 
rulers of Communist Russia were 
charged with trying to hang the yoke 
of oppression and slavery on the 
working people of all the world. 

The congress called upon all gov- 
ernments to implement programs 
approved at the conference of the 
International Labor Organization. 
These programs relate to full employ- 
ment and adequate financing of tech- 
nical aid to underdeveloped areas. 
The delegates also called for the eco- 
nomic unity of Europe as essential to 
defense and prosperity. 

Also called for by the congress 
were immediate peace treaties with 
Japan, Germany and Austria and re- 
vision of the Italian peace treaty. 
While welcoming the cease-fire ne- 
gotiations in Korea, the delegates 
urged that there be no letdown in the 
defense efforts of the West. 

Speaking for the Korean Federa- 
tion of Labor, Chun Chin Han ex- 


A. F. of L.'s Luigi Antonini (left) and 
Philip Randolph. Latter delivered one 
of most impressive talks of the parley 


Robert Byron, Brother Woll and Harry Bates in a huddle. 
All A. F. of L. representatives at congress were active 


William Doherty was on the 
job at sessions every day 


pressed the deepest gratitude of the 
Korean working people “for the 
efforts of the free world to rescue 
our country from Communist im- 
perialism.” 

Other resolutions adopted at 
Milan insisted upon full freedom 
for labor everywhere to organize; 
urged the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the right to ctrike; called 
for outlawing of unfair labor 
practices; advocated decent hous- 
ing, improved public health serv- 
ices, old-age pensions, civil liber- 
ties for all, adequate nutrition for 
all human beings and the out- 
lawry of racial, national and 
religious persecution. 

The deportation of citizens of 
Red Hungary was condemned as 
a violation of human rights and 
immediate U.N. action was called 
for. 

The congress moved to break 
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J. H. Oldenbroek was named 


again as the general secretary 


the power of the Red trade unions in 
France and Italy. These unions now 
enjoy the equivalent of a government 
subsidy through their control of cer- 
tain public social welfare funds. The 
I.C.F.T.U. will seek to have the Com- 
munist unions denied recognition by 
the government agencies allocating 
such funds. 

From George Meany, A. F. of L. 
secretary-treasurer, the congress re- 
ceived a most significant report in 
which he dealt with the necessity of 
liberating the one out of three human 
beings now held in subjection to some 
form of dictatorship. Mr. Woll sub- 
mitted Mr. Meany’s report. [See Page 
3, July issue, for details. | 

Thrilling addresses were delivered 
by A. F. of L. Delegate A. Philip 
Randolph and by Wang Chung, a 
democratic trade union refugee from 
Communist China. 

Brother Randolph was cheered 
when he made a most impressive ap- 
peal to the workers of Asia and other 
underdeveloped portions of the world 
for understanding and cooperation in 
the I.C.F.T.U.’s global effort to build 
strong trade unions and promote lib- 
erty and democracy for all men. 

Before there was an I.C.F.T.U., Mr. 
Randolph noted, the democratic trade 
unionists of the United States and 
Canada had taken the initiative and, 
at their own expense, sent mission- 
aries of free unionism to other lands. 

Brother Wang Chung, who escaped 
from Red China within recent days, 
recounted in moving language the in- 
credible hardships which are inflicted 
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A group of delegates emerge from the Ice Palace on their 
way to lunch. There were delegates from every continent 


Leon Jouhaux (left) listens 
to Italian leader L. Morelli 


daily upon the Chinese working peo- 
ple by the new Communist regime. 
Because of the tyranny of the Reds, 
disillusionment is setting in, he said, 
and hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers have recently joined the anti- 
Communist resistance movement. 


Continued assistance to democratic 
Spanish workers oppressed by the 
Franco regime was pledged. 

Two hundred delegates of all col- 
ors, creeds and nationalities worked 
together harmoniously in this im- 
portant conference, transcending the 
barriers of language and finding a 
common cause in the brotherhood of 
free labor. 

In addition to the five members 


of the A. F. of L.’s Executive Coun- 
cil—Vice-Presidents Woll, Harrison, 
Bates, Doherty and Dubinsky—the 
Federation’s delegation at Milan in- 
cluded President Robert Byron of 
the Sheet Metal Workers, President 
Randolph of the Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, European Representative Irving 
Brown, Anthony D’Andrea of the La- 
borers and Luigi Antonini of the La- 
dies’ Garment Workers. Alternates 
were Serafino Romualdi, A. F. of L. 
representative for Latin America. and 
Jay Lovestone, secretary of the Free 
Trade Union Committee. 

Sir Vincent Tewson of Britain was 
elected president, succeeding Paul 
Finet of Belgium. J. H. Oldenbroek 
of the Netherlands was reelected as 


general secretary. 
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the Consumers Take a Beating 


By PETER HENLE 


Assistant Economist, American Federation of Labor 


the time, late afternoon, June 

27, 1951. In its tastefully re- 
decorated chamber the Senate is con- 
sidering the extension and strength- 
ening of the Defense Production Act. 
By agreement, debate is limited, for 
the Senate is moving directly toward 
final consideration of the bill. 


Attendance is good, since roll-call 
votes are scheduled every half hour as 
the Senate votes on various amend- 
ments. The gallery is almost full as 
vacationing tourists and high school 
groups swell the crowd. 


Senator Butler (Republican, Ne- 
braska) has just introduced and ex- 
plained an amendment which would 
prevent the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion from setting quotas on the 
slaughtering of livestock. This is the 
amendment which Mike DiSalle, 
O.P.S. director, later stated would 
make control of meat prices almost 
impossible and constitute an open in- 
vitation for black market operations. 
Although the amendment is technical, 
itis obviously one that the Adminis- 
tration forces feel must be defeated. 

The leader of the Senate Demo- 
crats, Ernest McFarland from Ari- 
wona, rises to speak. Certainly as 
leader of the majority party he will 
support the Administration and op- 
pose this amendment. 

But no! What is this? The Sen- 
ator is making a vigorous speech sup- 
porting the amendment. 

The speech is very revealing. Sen- 
ator McFarland is careful to explain 
why he favors the amendment: “This 
amendment is even more important 
to the cattlemen than the other 


T: scene is the U.S. Senate; 


amendment” (referring to a previous 
amendment the Senate had passed). 
He urges his colleagues to see his 
point oi view—“let me say to Senators 


who represent consumer states * * * 


that if they want beef they had better 
vote for this amendment.” Finally 
he concludes in the best tradition of 
the American Bill of Rights: “I do 
not believe that we should have any 
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argument on this amendment. I think 
we ought to adopt it without dis- 
cussion.” 

This is a picture of the U.S. Senate 
at work on what is perhaps the most 
important piece of legislation that will 
come before it during this session. 
It would he unfair to say that this 
scene is typical of the Senate. How- 
ever, it is an example of how powerful 
were the special in- 


point out that part of labor’s objec- 
tions to the conduct of the defense 
program could not be solved simply 
by administrative action but required 
a thorough overhauling of the Defense 
Production Act. 

Labor’s criticisms of the law have 
been based on the simple fact that 
the law was not strong enough to pro- 
tect workers and consumers from the 

ravages of inflation. 





terests at work dur- 
ing the Congressional 
debates on the new 
Defense Production 
Act. If the Senate 
Majority Leader as- 
sumed the active lead- 
ership in the fight to 
scuttle price controls 
on meat, it is obvious 
that the consumers 
have taken a beating. 

Now that the vot- 
ing is over and the 
President has most re- 
luctantly signed the 
new law, a brief re- 
view of the past two 
months, to find out 
exactly how and how 
much the nation’s con- 
sumers have been 
clipped, is in order. 

The Defense Pro- 
duction Act is the ba- 
sic law underlying 
the entire defense 
program. It was passed in Septem- 
ber, 1950, shortly after the Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea, and 
provided for price control, wage 
stabilization, priorities and allocations 
controls, regulation of credit, and all 
the basic controls that come with a 
defense economy. 

The law was never adequate for 
the job it was intended to do. Or- 
ganized labor had repeatedly called 
attention to its shortcomings. Dur- 
ing the now famous “walkout” from 
the defense agencies early this year, 
organized labor was very careful to 
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Union officials made 
the following points: 

(1) Control of 
Food Prices. There 
is no way by which 
the law can effective- 
ly control food prices. 
More specifically, the 
law does not permit 
price controls over 
any farm commodity 
whose price is below 
100 per cent of “par- 
ity.” Because of this 
provision in the law, 
there is no way to 
prevent increases in 
the prices of these 
farm products from 
being reflected in 
increased prices of 
food at the grocery 
store. 

Since only a small 
number of farm com- 
modities have been 
above “parity,” effec- 

tive price controls are possible on 
only about 25 per cent of the food 
purchased by the average American 
* family. Pork, milk, butter and many 
fresh vegetables are among the foods 
which fall outside effective price 
control. 

While organized labor has always 
supported a fair price for the farmer’s 
efforts, workers know that food is the 
largest single item in the family 
budget. How can any anti-inflation 
program succeed unless the price of 
the largest single item in the family 
budget can be effectively controlled? 
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June to the Senate and House Bank. 
: ing and Currency Committ -s by 
“4 ; vibe 
Rest Assured Eel President William Green. After 
pointing out the inadequacies of the 
existing law, President Green . mpha. 
sized that the following changes were 
needed : 
(1) Provide More Effective Price 
Controls Over Foods. The A. F. of 
L. did not suggest that the provisions 
of the law relating to seg Prices” 
be changed. Instead, the A. F. of L. 
suggested that the problem + con- 
trolling food prices be handled by au. 
pt a thorizing food subsidy payments sim. 
_ . ABUREP « ilar to those in effect during World 
PRICE 2 HIGH War II. If this plan were adopted, 
(CONTROL f Fi PRICES farmers would still receive the bene. 
A 3K yo? { fit of any increase in prices up to 
parity,” but the subsidy payments 
~ = a would make it possible to absorb this 
lies a Sh N Bi $ : increase so that the food prices in the 
ey f'\ k grocery stores would not have to rise. 
1 z (2) Strengthen the Rent Control 
Program. During the past few years 
the rent control legislation has been 
emphasizing rent decontrol rather 
than rent control. It. has allowed 
many communities under the influence 
of real estate interests to decontrol 
rents even though the supply of rental 
housing was still very tight. 
This year rent control legislation 
(2) Control Over Quality. The officials were hoping that, in extending was included with the Defense Pro- 
Defense Production Act makes it very the law, Congress would correct these duction Act. The A. F. of L. pro- 
difficult, if not impossible, to exert inadequacies. posed a comprehensive seven-point 
any control over the quality of prod- With a June 30 deadline, Congress program to strengthen rent control, 
ucts coming under price control. All should have begun work on this legis- emphasizing the importance of estab- 
of us remember World War II prac- lation early in the spring. Yet noone lishing controls wherever they are 
tices when manufacturers abandoned familiar with Congressional procedure needed. This would involve recon- 
their low-priced lines and introduced was greatly surprised when June 30 _ tro! of many areas previously decon- 
inferior materials into their products. arrived without a new law. trolled, as well as the establishment 
Deterioration of quality is one of the The legislative wheels grind slowly. of controls in some critical defense 
simplest and easiest ways for a man- The President’s recommendations urg- areas where they never before had 
ufacturer or processor to avoid price ing extension and strengthening a been imposed. 
control regulations. The Defense the law were sent to Congress on (3) More Effective Enforcement 
Production Act includes a number of April 26. During May and part of of Price Control. The A. F. of L. en- 
provisions severely restricting the au- June hearings were held by both the dorsed the President’s recommenda- 
thority of the price control officials to Senate and House Banking and Cur- tions on enforcement, including the 
set quality standards or prescribe rency Committees. The bill passed authority to license businesses, as well 
proper labeling of products. the Senate on June 29, but because as three additional technical amend- 
(3) Enforcement. The enforce- the House had not yet acted, Congress ments that would increase penalties 
ment provisions of the old law were - was forced to pass a one-month ex- for doing business at over-ceiling 
quite inadequate. Because the penal- tension of the old law. Even with _ prices. 
ties for violating price ceilings were this thirty-day extension, Congress (4) Control Over Quality. The 
small, they actually tended to encour- did not put the bill on the President’s A. F. of L. suggested that Congress 
age large violations. Obviously price desk for signature until twenty-four remove the restrictions in the law 
control cannot succeed unless it is hours before its powers were sched- preventing the authorities from exer- 
backed up by a strong enforcement uled to expire. cising any authority over quality. 
program. Meanwhile, the American Federa- This would allow authorities to sel 
tion of Labor had made a detailed standards of quality and enforce grade 
INCE the powers in the Defense analysis of the old law and had de- labeling of products under price com- 
Production Act were scheduled to veloped its recommendations, which _ trol. 
expire on June 30, 1951, A. F. of L. were personally presented in early In addition to these points. Presi- 
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dent Green urged Congress to stand 
firm and refuse to yield to any spe- 
cial interest groups seeking special 
exemptions or amendments. 

In concluding his remarks, Presi- 
dent Green summed up the relation of 
organized labor to the defense pro- 
gram in the following words: 

“Let me point’ out that for a‘labor 
organization the easy solution to the 
problem of inflation is to agree with 
those who want to abolish all controls. 
If price control were scuttled, wage 
stabilization would have to go and 
there would be no limit to the amount 
of wage increases unions could ob- 
tain from employers. In the present 
tight labor market situation, let me 
assure you that this would mean very 
substantial wage increases, far above 


those allowed by the Wage Stabiliza- 


tion Board. This, I say, is the easy 
solution for union leaders to the, 
problem of inflation. For the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, we have 
decided that the threat of Soviet im- 
perialism to the free world makes it 
impossible for us to recommend such 
a course of action. 

“This is no time for ‘business as 
usual.” 

“We cannot stem inflation by half- 
way measures. It makes no sense for 
Congress to pass a law saying there 
should be direct controls and then 
fail to include in that law the neces- 
sary provisions for making those con- 
trols effective. That is why we say: 
Make these controls truly effective; 
make certain they cover the whole 
economy; make certain that they can 
be effectively enforced; and make cer- 


tain that there are no loopholes for 
special privilege. 

“If you meet this challenge, you will 
have earned the gratitude of all the 
American people.” 

Congress decided not to follow this 
advice. Despite an intensive effort by 
all A. F. of L.-affiliated organizations 
—international unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor and city central bodies 
—the Senators and Congressmen 
proved most interested not in 
strengthening the law to protect the 
nation’s consumers, but in weaken- 
ing it to meet the demands of special 
interest groups. 

Space is too limited to follow the 
detailed maneuvers of this bill 
through the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. Suffice it to say that 


the bill (Continued on Page 27) 
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eration of Labor will be held next month at San 

Francisco, the scene of the exciting 1947 con- 
clave. The official call for the 1951 convention, 
which went out recently to all affiliated organiza- 
tions, made known that the Civic Auditorium in 
the beautiful and historic city by the Golden Gate 
will house the annual parliament of American labor. 

This year’s convention is scheduled to open at 10 
A.M. on Monday, September 17. It will continue in 
session for a week or longer—until the business before 
the delegates has been completed. Since the repre- 
sentatives of 8,000,000 working people will face a 
crowded agenda at San Francisco, final adjourn- 
ment may not come until September 26. 

As the basis for its deliberations, the seventieth 
convention will utilize a detailed report to be sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council, which governs 
the American Federation of Labor, in accordance 
with the constitution, between conventions. This 
important document was being drafted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council at its quarterly meeting this month 
in Montreal. 

It was expected that the leaders of the A. F. of L. 
would discuss national and state legislation, orga- 
nizalional activities, international affairs and many 
other significant subjects in their official report cov- 
ering the period since the Houston convention a 
year ago. 

In the call sent out to all A. F. of L. affiliates, the 
Federation’s officers said: 

“During the days, weeks and months which have 
inter‘ened since the adjournment of the sixty-ninth 


- seventieth convention of the American Fed- 
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of 1. Convention Call Issued 


COUNCIL DRAFTS SAN FRANCISCO REPORT 


annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, we have witnessed a clashing of ideologies 
and political philosophies here within our homeland 
and abroad as well. The question we must answer 
is: Shall our free, democratic way of life and form 
of government survive, or shall it all be supplanted 
by totalitarianism and governmental domination? 

“The facts show that America is now the last 
stronghold of the free enterprise system. Because 
we place such a high value upon the blessings of 
freedom, liberty and democracy, our membership 
will fight to maintain this priceless heritage and to 
prevent the infiltration of a totalitarian philosophy 
into the ranks of American labor. 

“Behold the picture. The advocates of a total- 
itarian philosophy are carrying on an aggressive 
campaign in every nation throughout the world for 
the purpose of substituting the Communist philosophy 
for the democratic form of government. For that 
reason we are living in a world of confusion and 
uncertainty. We cannot see nor can we tell whether 
we are facing a third World War with all its evil 
consequences and destructive effects. 

“The officers and delegates in attendance at the 
seventieth annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor must, therefore, face the facts. 
We must declare in positive terms our determination 
never to surrender, but instead to fight more aggres- 
sively than ever and extend to our government full 
and complete assurance of our cooperation and sup- 
port in any world fight which may be made for the 
preservation of liberty, freedom and democracy and 
in opposition to totalitarianism and communism.” 
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By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 





VEN the newspapers can’t 
E cover up the misconduct of 

this Congress. It is almost 

unbelievable, when our 
country is locked in mortal combat 
with the Communists, that the House 
and Senate could cast one vote after 
another to cripple our whole defense 
production program. They were will- 
ing to sacrifice the American con- 
sumer in the interest of petty special 
interests. 

I am appealing to every American 
Federation of Labor union member 
to read the labor papers and get to 
know what these laws are all about. 
Then when these Congressmen come 
back home and try to alibi their ac- 
tions by saying, “We gave the Pres- 
ident power, but he didn’t use it,” 
you will know they are distorting the 











true picture. 

Here is an example of how they 
will try to trick you. This is the way 
Senator Willis Smith, the corporation 
lawyer who defeated labor’s friend, 
Frank Graham, in North Carolina 
last election, answered the inquiry of 
a friend of mine: 

“On September 8, 1950, the Pres- 
ident was given very full powers by 
the Congress to place controls into 
effect. That not used. 
* * * But, after all, increased pro- 
duction will be the most effective 
remedy.” 


power was 


This is the man who this summer 
voted wrong 
Senate votes to control inflation. 
What he failed to tell in his letter was 
that the biggest jump in prices came 
before September 8. He forgot to tell 
that the opposition forced a provision 


nine times on eleven 
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into the bill requiring that voluntary 
controls be tried first. 

You remember what happened 
when Mike DiSalle asked General 
Motors “voluntarily” not to raise 
prices. General Motors refused. That 
is when real price controls went into 
effect. And how Mr. Smith and his 
colleagues complained then. Finally 
this summer the Senate, with Senator 
Smith’s help, voted to stop rollbacks 
worth five billion dollars which were 
set to go into effect July 2. It passed 
a bill so weakened that Eric Johnston 
predicted it would cost consumers an- 
other twelve billion dollars next year. 
This is added to inflation which has 
already robbed consumers of twenty- 
one billion dollars this year. 


HEN combat boots jump from 
$5.22 to $11.63 overnight, when 
anti-aircraft guns jump from $160,- 


000 to $250,000, it is just nonsense 
to talk about increased production 
being the sole answer. General Mar. 
shall announced recently that seven 
billion dollars out of last year’s 
thirty-five-billion-dollar defense ap. 
propriation was wiped out in higher 
prices before it could be spent. That 
seven billion came out of your pock- 
ets in taxes. 


Don’t let Senator Smith or any 
other Senator put you off. Make 
them account for their vote June 27 
to prevent rollbacks, their vote June 
28 to set price ceilings at current 
peaks and their vote June 29 against 
controlling meat black markets. 


These men will act only when they 
know that the voters back home de- 
mand price controls, not price sup 
ports and profit guarantees. 

I can see only one bright spot in 
this picture. At least the American 
people are finding out who won 
the last election—and who lost it J 
The newspapers gloated that the last 
election was a great victory for “free- 
dom versus socialism.” They said 
labor had suffered a crushing defeat. 


On the other hand, labor said that 
it was the selfish reactionary groups 
and the short-sighted isolationist 
who had won. We said the ordinary 
citizens of America had lost. Thanks 
to the irresponsible and arrogatt 
treatment given to the average Amer- 
ican by this Congress, anyone cat 
plainly see that our analysis W® 
right. 

Labor said that anti-labor Con- 
worst security 


gressmen were the 
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risks. Obviously we were right. It is 
hard to tell which is the greater 
menace to America—Stalin’s armies 
or the reactionary coalition control- 
ling this Congress. 

Too many of us went on an emo- 
tional jag last fall. We swallowed the 
smears and lies handed out by the 
McCarthys, the Brewsters and their 
Dixiecrat cohorts. We are now pay- 
ing the price—in hard dollars. 


We must quit being fooled by the 
publicity men of the reactionaries 
who smear every decent program as 
“socialism.” In Washington you 
quickly discover that when taxpayers’ 
dollars are used by the billion to sub- 
sidize business, it is a fine thing in 
the eyes of the reactionaries. But if 
a few taxpayers dollars are used to 
help the average taxpayer, then it is 
“socialism.” 


That is why nobody calls it “so- 
cialism” when the government allows 
five billion dollars’ worth of new 
plants to be written off in five years at 
the taxpayers’ expense. Big Business is 
benefited. That is the reason that 
guaranteeing home mortgages by the 
government is not “socialism,” but 
public housing for the poor is “social- 


ism.” 


As an example of this I quote the 
July 16 newsletter of the National 
Association of Home Builders, the 
vicious lobby run by Frank Cort- 
right. The letter blasts the govern- 
ment for starting “42,300 socialized 
public housing units * * * in June.” 
But it does a flipflop on the back page 
when it says “we have * * * become 
the best housed people in the world 
largely because of our sound method 
of installment buying of homes.” 


The letter goes on to state that at 
the end of 1950 there were outstand- 
ing mortgages worth more than forty- 
six billion dollars. What the letter 
forgot to mention is that the money- 
lenders wouldn’t risk this volume of 
money until the New Deal housing 
agencies guaranteed them against 
loss. Today the F.H.A. and the Vet- 
erans Administration together guar- 
antee twenty-three billion dollars— 
or hali—of these mortgages. You, 
the taxpayer, will hold the sack for 
the private moneylenders if the mort- 
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With their votes the people can punish the self-serving legislators 


gages go bad. But, of course, that 
is not “socialism.” 


As I see what is going on in Wash- 
ington, I just wonder how long the 
blind men in Congress are going to 
go on voting against the people. And 
then I realize that I have to ask: 
When are the people back home 
going to demand an accounting from 
every Congressman and not put up 
with any more “sweet talk”? 


The American people have learned 
a hard lesson. I hope it is not a fatal 
one. I hope the American people will 
apply this lesson and not be fooled 
again in 1952. 


Let’s get our local units of Labor’s 
League for Political Education in ac- 
tion now so that the American people 
will never again vote into office such 
an irresponsible and self-serving Con- 
gress. . 


Learning how a voting machine works—good preparation for 1952 
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Our Heritage—Freedom 
of the American Federation of Labor have 


every reason to be proud that they are citizens of a 

great nation whose institutions are based on sound 
principles of human freedom, giving each and all the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. These 
rights are buttressed by constitutional guarantees of 
freedom—freedom to worship in accord with one’s con- 
science, the right of association, the right to work or 
not to work, protection against arbitrary arrest and 
the right to trial by jury. 

Just how important these rights are we know as we 
learn the tragic facts of what happens to our citizens and 
the citizens of other free nations when they are unfor- 
tunate enough to incur the displeasure of the U.S.S.R. 
or its satellites. A human being has no sacredness in 
their eyes, for to them a person has no higher purpose 
than to obey the orders of the appointed representatives 
of the Communist Party. Those who do not obey orders 
are sent to corrective work camps or liquidated. Citizens 
live in dread of the early morning knock on the door as 
a summons to answer prejudged charges. The more 
important persons are subjected to Communist pro- 
cedures—drugs, et cetera—so that they sign confessions 
and declare their “guilt.” In addition to those in political 
prisons, the numbers in the Kremlin’s compulsory labor 
camps have been estimated as high as 15,000,000. 

We have a free press which publishes the views of 
many groups so that we can get some kind of hearings, 
whereas in Communist states no one is free to disagree 
with party policy. One must follow the party line with- 
out deviation. In this country apprehension is roused 
should an individual be penalized for differing with 
official policy. Here we have freedom to express differing 
political views, to join political parties of our own choos- 
ing, and the right to secret ballot to assure real freedom 
in voting for representatives of our own choosing. 

We have the right to organize in unions for the pur- 
pose of negotiating contracts determining the terms and 
conditions under which we work and we have that most 
precious right which distinguishes free men from slaves— 
the right to refuse to work under conditions which we 
believe to be unfair. Because this right is so basic, we 
use it with a feeling of deep responsibility for conse- 
quences to workers and to the community. 

Such a way of life emphasizes the dignity of every 
human being by giving him the opportunity of deter- 
mining his own life with responsibility for his decisions. 
This way of life resolves on the ability of each individual 
to distinguish right from wrong and to be aware of the 
effects of his acts and decisions on the rights of others. 

Those who have had the privilege of living in a free 
country and enjoying a free way of life can never be 
content in any other environment. Freedom stimulates 
initiative and provides an opportunity for development 
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of moral and spiritual forces which are the bulwark of 
our liberties. 

Our freedom is a sacred heritage—a trust which we 
must defend against all who would take it from us. 

In this hour of national peril to a strong nation, we 
need, as during the period of this country’s birth, to 
echo the challenge of one of its founders: “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” With a totalitarian enemy 
that discredits all that we believe there can be no com- 
promise. Aggressive, atheistic materialism cannot co- 
exist with Christian civilization. 


Defense Is Imperative 
MP > MEN in the Kremlin are realists when they 


propose an end to loss of human lives and waste of 

quantities of munitions in fighting up and down the 
territory of Korea with no possibility of victory. They 
directed their representative in the United Nations to pro- 
pose a truce. This he did at the conclusion of a vicious 
diatribe against the member nations fighting in Korea 
to maintain the principles of the United Nations. Such 
a truce determines military adjustment. At the begin- 
ning of truce parleys the Communists tried to assume 
the position of hosts dealing with representatives of a 
conquered army. Clear conditions of equality were 
laid down by the United Nations negotiators as the 
basis for continuing negotiations. American citizens 
are grateful to Vice Admiral Joy and his associates for 
the way they have conducted business in our behalf. 

We want an end to the stalemate in Korea in order to 
prepare for a showdown with the real enemy of human 
freedom. Unless Stalin’s aggression is ended, there 
can be no peace for the world. 

Our defense program should be expanded and defense 
production intensified regardless of what happens in 
Korea, for the security of our nation is at stake. We 
need to go back over our experience in 1945, after V-E 
and V-J Days, when the slogan was raised to “get our 
boys home” and return to normal conditions. Hard- 
won victories of our armies were imperiled by hasty 
demobilization. Our diplomats—weakened by the 
crumbling of our armies and the air force, and our navy 
put away in mothballs—made concession after conces- 
sion until the fruits of victory earned by the sacrifice 
of human lives were quite dissipated. 

Just as surely as a change in the Korean situation 
takes place, enemy agents within our borders will raise 
the slogan: “Stop building for defense.” We must be 
unperturbed and ready to defeat their strategy and 
move steadily on to preparedness for any emergency. 

Preparedness is the only policy the Kremlin will 
respect. Unless sure of conquest, the U.S.S.R. does not 
attack. But preparedness is much more than the svail- 
ability of troops amply equipped with firepowe: and 
means of transportation and supplies to maintain them 
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in action. It involves spiritual and moral preparedness 
—stamina to take the risks necessary to maintain our 
ideals. It requires clear thinking and decisive action 
by all citizens to keep themselves informed of their own 
interests and welfare so as to be able to detect and defeat 
the propaganda of enemy agents. 

Congress has a major responsibility to legislate for 
defense purposes promptly and wisely. Defense is not 
q partisan issue and hence is not a proper field for 
maneuvering for party advantage. In non-government 
fields organizations of employers and employes also 
have heavy responsibility, both for promoting defense 
work and for the detection and frustration of sabotage 
in defense production as well as in those relations where 
data and experience are available which would enable 
the enemy to benefit by our successes and be informed 
of our plans. Likewise, responsibility rests on those pro- 
fessions which contribute research and information to 
defense production and where treason is particularly 
fateful. High-ranking scientists and Communist spies 
and informers have stolen information and blueprints 
to enable Kremlin engineers to make the designs and 
patterns of guns and atom bombs, so that they lack only 
the know-how of production. Our own citizens should 
be alert to detect such spies and be on guard against 
sabotage of workers on the job. 

Soviet timetables indicate their military will be ready 
for a test about 1953. Their transportation facilities 
are not complete in East Germany and Siberia, although 
integration into through lines has been effected in the 
satellite states. Transportation is essential to a show- 
down. Nox have long-distance, two-way bombers reached 
the production stage in the U.S.S.R. Even with respect 
to mobilized units ready for action, the balance is be- 
ginning to turn against the Kremlin. The Soviets intend 
to try to speed plans in the coming months. Time 
necessary to get patterns from drafting boards and into 
continuous supply for Soviet use require a much longer 
time for Soviet workers than for workers in the United 
States. This country has nothing to fear, provided we 
put all our energy into expediting defense production. 
Keep your mind free of the fear psychology that some 
writers promote. 


Vocational Education 


workers have always performed is that of handing 

on their work-skills to succeeding generations. This 
responsibility was fairly simple in the days of manual 
skills. A learner was apprenticed to go through the 
course of training of required duration, prescribed 
jointly by employer and union representatives. 

Since vocational education for persons going into 
industries became a function of public schools, aided 
by federal appropriations, public schools have made 
available to apprentices instruction in sciences and other 
related information. It is possible to provide appren- 
tices with adequate education to enable them to be re- 
sourceful, skillful and highly intelligent workers with 
the know-how required by our highly developed tech- 
nology. Workers with such training have a capacity of 
adjustment which makes men important factors in 
givine our economy that dynamic resourcefulness which 
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makes it highiy productive and able to meet crises of 
many kinds. 

In World War II our country became the munitions 
maker of the world. Since the cold war has made plain 
our need for rearming against aggression and treachery, 
our economy is again expanding to add production for 
defense needs to normal civilian production that rep- 
resents desired and customary standards of living. 
Such transition can be made only with a work force of 
experienced and resourceful production workers who 
can turn blueprints into needed commodities expedi- 
tiously and economically. This labor know-how is one 
of the most important assets our nation has for sus- 
tained progress and for meeting emergencies. Lag in 
turning blueprints into products may be a decisive fac- 
tor in the coming showdown with the U.S.S.R. 

Realizing the importance of vocational education, the 
American Federation of Labor marked the thirtieth 
anniversary of the enactment of the original legislation 
by asking the Office of Education to join in a review of 
its operation in the various states. 

We started this program in Alabama and followed it 
up with a review in California. We find that the basis 
of effective results is sustained and purposeful joint 
advisory committees of managements and unions which 
make possible practical and effective programs to be 
followed by vocational education programs. These 
committees develop the labor and work standards which 
guide work training during apprenticeship and indi- 
cate related instruction needed. Labor standards safe- 
guard the welfare of apprentices-and protect industry 
and the community against bad work and wasteful ex- 
penditures such as training workers for work that does 
not offer employment opportunities. 

The best training is provided in the states which have 
apprenticeship councils and where over-all labor stand- 
ards are determined under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. To follow the lead of such progressive 
states as New York, Wisconsin and California, the 
American Federation of Labor hopes that each State 
Federation of Labor will do the following: 

* Make sure your state has legislation authorizing an 
apprenticeship council in your state department of labor 
to make effective locally the standards of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship Training. This council 
should get the cooperation of the State Federation of 
Labor in setting up area cooperating committees. 

* Each central labor union should appoint a local com- 
mittee on education, choosing people with initiative and 
understanding to work with trade apprenticeship com- 
mittees in providing the necessary additional education 
and related instruction provided in the schools. All 
on-the-job training for the purpose of improving skills 
should be required to observe labor standards, based on 
sound principles of labor welfare, prescribed for appren- 
tices. 

* All unions should get ready for effective participation 
in vocational education, which is the key to trained, 
efficient workers—the source of new members for our 
unions. This is a responsibility we share with schools 
and employers. We should take leadership, for the 
issues are most vital to us. 

Differences in education constitute the widest and most 
formidable chasms between groups of citizens. 
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By JOHN D. CONNORS 


Director, Workers Education Bureau 


ANY complex issues face us as 
union members today. We 
cannot turn on the radio or 

television, or read the daily news- 
papers or the magazines, without hav- 
ing our eyes and ears filled with the 
discussion of wage, price and rent 
controls, labor-management relations, 
civil liberties, national health insur- 
ance, our relations with the rest of the 
world, and the many other problems 
connected with our converting ‘to a 


defense economy. 

In the maze of pros and cons, it 
stands to reason that many of us are, 
as the popular song has it, “bewitched, 


bothered and bewildered.” We need 
something which will help us to find 
our way. Here is where workers’ 
education can lend a hand. 

A down-to-earth and realistic work- 
ers’ education program, in which 
these and many other issues are dis- 
cussed, is a definite “must” for every 
progressive union. 

It is most encouraging that progress 
along this line is being made. Where- 
as a decade ago less than five inter- 
national unions had full-time educa- 
tional directors, now there are over 
thirty A. F. of L. internationals with 
departments of education, and some 
ten State Federations of Labor also 
have joined the procession, with full- 
time educational directors. 

As in many other fields of activity, 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union pioneered by setting 
up an educational department thirty 
years ago. Mark Starr, the union’s 
national educational director. and his 
large staff both at headquarters and 
in the field conduct an extensive pro- 
gram of classes, forums, discussion 
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groups, etc., for new and old mem- 
bers, in subjects such as labor history, 
economics, labor and social legisla- 
tion, political action, etc. 

Because of the demand from its 
members that the union conduct cul- 
tural programs as well, the 1.L.G.W.U. 
offers classes in dramatics, dancing, 
painting and sculpture, music and 
kindred subjects. In the late Thirties 
a striking outgrowth of this cultural 
program was the Broadway hit, “Pins 
and Needles,” the original cast of 
which was made up entirely of mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

While this extensive cultural pro- 
gram is unique with this union, and 
other unions would probably not be 
interested in emulating it to any great 
extent, the I.L.G.W.U. does conduct 
two courses which other unions could 
use to great advantage in their own 
educational programs. 

In 1937 officers’ qualification 
courses, initiated several years pre- 
viously, were by convention action 
made compulsory for all candidates 
for elective full-time office in the un- 
The latest innovation of this 
progressive union was the establish- 
ment last year of a year-long train- 
ing institute, under the direction of 
Arthur A. Elder, for young people 
who aspire to be future union leaders. 
So successful was this experiment that 
another group of some thirty students 
has begun studying this year. 

Under the training plan, the first 
three months and the seventh, eighth 
and twelfth months are devoted to 
class work at international headquar- 
ters in New York, and the other 
months are spent in supervised field 
work. 


ion. 


MR. CONNORS 


An example of another union ed- 
ucational program which has devel- 
oped quite differently from that of the 
I.L.G.W.U. but which has been 
equally successful is the shop steward 
training program carried on jointly 
by the two A. F. of L. unions in the 
paper industry—the Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers and the 
Paper Makers. 

Here the “each one teach one” 
technique has been used. 

Under the supervision of the educa- 
tional directors of the two unions— 
George W. Brooks and Russell W. 
Allen—regional directors and interna- 
tional representatives call together 
officers of the locals in their respective 
regions and conduct week-long 
courses on their rights and obligations 
under the union’s contract, grievance 
procedures, labor law, etc. 

They also instruct them in the tech- 
niques of setting up similar courses at 
the local level and imparting the in- 
formation they have received to their 
shop stewards, by means of role play- 
ing, etc. 

Another type of education program 
is that carried on by the International 
Association of Machinists since Tom 
Tippett was appointed education 
director in 1947. Two years ago a 
series of four-day regional institutes 
was initiated for the I.A.M.’s top field 
officials, the grand lodge represerta- 
tives and business representatives. In 
all, twenty-three such institutes were 
held, one day being devoted to each 
of the following subjects: (1) the 
history of the American labor move- 
ment, (2) organizing, (3) negotiat- 
ing a contract, and (4) enforcing the 
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agreement. The I.A.M. was so well 
satisfied with this experiment that it 
js now conducting a series of insti- 
tutes of longer duration, for personnel 
at the local lodge level, to instruct 
them in the history of American labor 
and of the I.A.M., the conduct of the 
local lodge and the planning of a 
continuing educational program. 

One of our younger , unions, the 
International Chemical Workers 
Union, is also carrying on a series of 
institutes. In addition to its year- 
long program, last summer it set up 
one-week resident labor schools for 
its local officers. This summer Otto 
Pragan, its educational director, has 
conducted four such schools. 

Starting off with a school in Cali- 
fornia early in June, the union held 
a Midwest school in Illinois the latter 
part of that month and one in New 
Jersey in July, followed by a final 
school in Ontario which ended early 
in August. So important do the 
international’s officers consider this 
program that this year they estab- 
lished a scholarship fund of $1500 to 
enable a larger number of locals to 
send delegates to the schools. 


—. in an article of this 


length I cannot describe in detail 
either these programs I have men- 
tioned or the fine programs carried 
on by other A. F. of L. unions. The 
Workers, Education Bureau since it 
was established over thirty years ago 
has acted as a clearing-house of in- 
formation and a guidance center in 
labor éducation. Over the years we 
have been successful in promoting 
interest in this specialized field oi 
adult education and have had a hand 
in advising on and setting up most 
of the programs now being conducted 
in this country. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in recent years has been the 
extensive growth of educational ac- 
tivity at the state level. Although the 
Bureau had been cooperating - for 
many years with State Federations of 
Labor in setting up labor institutes 
and statewide workers’ education pro- 
grams, it was not until 1946 that a 
State Federation set up its own full- 
time educational department. In that 
year, at its annual convention, the 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor 
authorized establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Research and Education with 
a director and staff, financed by an 
increase in per capita dues of affiliated 
organizations of two cents monthly. 
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During the year classes are con- 
ducted throughout Kentucky, in addi- 
tion to those conducted at the Depart- 
ment’s headquarters in Louisville; 
weekend institutes are held, as are 
discussion groups and film forums, 
and a vast amount of assistance is 
given to unions in preparing and 
filing briefs, drawing up contracts, 
etc. 

Last month Sam Ezelle and his 
competent staff conducted their sixth 
annual Kentucky Labor School at 
Eastern State College. During its 
two-week session courses were given 
in labor history, labor legislation, po- 
litical science, labor economics, public 
speaking, parliamentary law and col- 
lective bargaining. In addition, shop 
steward and union publications work- 
shops were held. 

Three years ago the Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor appointed Fran- 
cis E. Lavigne as its director of edu- 
cation. While doing many of the 
things Kentucky does, greater empha- 
sis is placed upon understanding po- 
litical issues and how Massachusetts 
workers can play a more important 
role in the political field. Consider- 
able attention is also given to com- 
munity and public relations, and fre- 
quent institutes are held in coopera- 
tion with community organizations. 

Connecticut is the latest to join the 
ranks of State Federations of Labor 
which have set up education depart- 
ments. Last year Miss Elizabeth 
Irwin was placed in charge of this pro- 
gram, which is modeled very closely 
upon the Massachusetts pattern. A 
very successful week-long summer 
school, which was initiated last year, 
was held at Storrs in July. 

Similar labor schools and institutes 
have been held this summer in Ala- 
bama, California, Montana, New Jer- 





SAM GOMPERS SAID: 


ENOWLEDGE is one of the 
most potent sources of power 
in the world. Knowledge leads 
everywhere. Knowledge breaks 
down all obstacles. 


Those who know the facts of 
history and the facts of our 
time are the ones best fitted 
to cope with the problems that 
confront us. Those who do not 
know must be taught to know, 
or they must be carried along 
the march of progress by those 
who do know. 

It is only knowledge that 
leads us forward. 








sey, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments among State Federations of 
Labor is their sponsorship of state- 
wide scholarship and prize essay con- 
tests. For a long time labor in the 
United States has been greatly con- 
cerned that students ih the public 
schools of the country are getting 
either distorted information about the 
American labor movement or none at 
all. In recent years there has been 
some improvement in a few sections 
of the country where labor has been 
successful in securing the introduc- 
tion of courses on labor into the regu- 
lar school curriculum; but, by and 
large, these have been few and far 
between. 

Spurred on by the year-after-year 
insistence of an Oregon trade union- 
ist, who as a young worker in his 
native Finland had had the advantage 
of a college scholarship and craved 
the same for the youth of his adopted 
state, the Oregon State Federation of 
Labor at its convention in 1946 voted 
to establish a statewide scholarship 
contest to promote greater interest 
among students and teachers in learn- 
ing the truth about labor. 

The following year 130 seniors 
from forty-one high schools in twenty 
counties of the state took part in a 
competitive examination on the his- 
tory, functions and structure of the 
American organized labor movement. 
This first year two $500 scholarships 
were awarded. So successful has 
been this project that in 1951 five 
$500 college scholarships were award- 
ed in the fifth annual contest, in which 
over 300 high school seniors partici- 
pated. 

The fine example set by Oregon has 
been followed by other State Federa- 
tions. This year two $500 scholar- 





ships were awarded in the third con- 
test conducted by the Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor, with over 600 
high school seniors turning in exami- 
nation papers. The three winners of 
the California State Federation of 
Labor’s first scholarship awards of 
$500 each were announced early in 
June, their selection based on the re- 
sults of a statewide examination. The 
Connecticut Federation of Labor inau- 
gurated the $500 William J. Fitzgerald 
Memorial Scholarship Contest this 
year, also based upon a competitive 
examination. In the second annual 
Michigan State Federation of Labor 
scholarship contest awards totaling 
$2100 were presented to the six win- 
ning high school seniors at ceremonies 
held in Detroit recently. Several hun- 
dred students from all over the state 
submitted essays on the subject, 
“How Has Organized Labor Changed 
America in the Last Fifty Years?” 

Similar contests have con- 
ducted by other State, Federations of 
Labor and city central bodies, and the 
larger locals of several international 
unions are becoming increasingly in- 
terested in this means of spreading 
educational opportunity. 

For instance, 32-B of the 
Building Service Employes Interna- 
tional Union in New York offers four 
full scholarships at Columbia Uni- 
versity for high graduates 
whose parents have been members of 
the local for at three years. 
Each scholarship is worth $1200 a 
year for four years. 

These contests have proved to be 


been 


Local 


school 


least 


so valuable that our Bureau is doing 
all it can to stimulate wider interest 
and greater participation in these 
projects, which combine the educa- 
tional and public relations aspects of 
the organized labor movement. 


DUCATORS are coming more and 
E more to realize the truth of the 
old Chinese proverb that “one picture 
is worth a thousand words” and those 
of us in workers’ education are more 


and more adopting audio-visual tech- 
niques. 
no movies about the labor movement 
available; today over twenty sound 
films have been produced by various 
A. F. of L. unions, the best known of 
which is doubtless “With These 
Hands,” the exciting and dramatic 
film which the I.L.G.W.U. released 
during its fiftieth anniversary year. 
The newest of these screen depictions 


A few years ago there were 
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of the struggles and victories of the 
union and its members is “A Watch 
for Joe,” produced by the Retail 
Clerks International Association and 
just released. This is a real Holly- 
wood-type film, complete with a love 
story and climaxed by a stirring union 
talk by Edward Arnold, a fine actor 
and a fine trade unionist. 

To keep step with the growing in- 
terest in visual materials on the part 
of A. F. of L. unions, the Workers 
Education Bureau set up almost two 
years ago a library of labor films and 
filmstrips, which are available for use 
at union meetings and also for show- 
ing before community groups. We 
have also made arrangements for pur- 
chasing projection equipment, screens, 
etc., for A. F. of L. unions at sub- 
stantial discounts. The Bureau has 
itself produced several filmstrips, 
among which are “Making the Union 
Click” and “Your Vote—A Priceless 
Heritage.” 

We have recently issued a new 
booklet, “Films for Labor,” listing 
A. F. of L. films and filmstrips and 
a few others useful to labor groups, 
and telling what they are about, how 
long they are, their rental price, how 
they can be secured, etc. The booklet 
also gives hints on showing films and 
securing equipment. (For a copy, 
write to the Workers Education Bu- 
reau—A. F. of L., 724 Ninth Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C.) 

In our monthly newsletter, which is 
sent free to A. F. of L. affiliates, we 
current workers’ education 
projects conducted at all levels. To 
assist unions in their efforts to edu- 
cate their membership, the Bureau 
has also published many booklets and 
pamphlets, the best known of which 
are “How to Run a Union Meeting,” 
“Shop Steward’s Manual” and “La- 
bor’s Library,” a bibliography. 

I trust that no reader will inter- 
pret this brief digest of some of the 
educational activities of A. F. of L. 
organizations and our Bureau as prov- 
ing that we are doing anywhere near 
the job that needs to be done. In my 
opinion, we are just scratching the 
surface. 


survey 


We are reaching altogether too few 
of our millions of members and, un- 
less our unions take this problem of 
workers’ education much more ser- 
iously, I am afraid that we shall 
have to face the possibility, for one 
thing, of more Tafts and McCarthys 
elected to public office. 


If we are honest with ourselves, 
must admit that most of the re: 
gression of recent years has been 
cause our members did not un 
stand what was involved and ei! 
failed to cast their ballots or v. 
against their own best interests. 
must begin now to educate mor: 
our members about the complex 
sues we face. Otherwise our chaiives 
of repealing the iniquitous Taft-H art- 
ley Act and enacting a comprehensive 
national health insurance bill and 
other much needed social legislation 
will go a-glimmerin’. 

Most of us know that many of our 
members do not understand the basic 
issues involved in the Federation’s 
fight against all forms of totalitarian. 
ism and the need for helping to build 
free, democratic trade unions through- 
out the world. I have heard it said, 
as I am sure many others have: 

“Why do we have to bother helping 
workers in other countries? We've 
got problems enough of our own here 
at home.” 

This is a very short-sighted policy, 
for what strengthens democracy 
abroad strengthens it at home also— 
and that we must make our members 
realize. 

We all recognize that the millions 
of new members who have joined our 
ranks in recent years have presented 
us with many problems. 

First, we have the obligation of in- 
forming these newcomers of what the 
labor movement has accomplished 
over the years, what it stands for and 
how it functions. 

We also have the task of training 
our present leadership in the tech- 
niques needed in their relations with 
management, with government and 
with their own fellow-workers; and 
we must discover the potential leaders 
of the future and prepare them for 
the responsibilities which they must 
inevitably assume in coming years. 

In addition, it devolves upon us to 
aid both leaders and rank-and-file 
members to take their proper places 
in community life so as to play their 
full part as citizens in our democratic 
society. They must vote intelligently; 
they must understand the forces at 
work and the issues involved in our 
domestic and in our larger 
world relationships as well. 

In other words, workers’ education 
aims to make the worker a good trade 
unionist, a good American and a good 
world citizen. 
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’ ANY years ago, before union- 
ization of Hollywood perform- 
. ers, a representative of the em- 
ployers characterized motion picture 
extra work as “the most heartbreak- 
ing and unsatisfactory profession in 
all the list of human employments.” 

That statement undoubtedly had a 
measure of truth ‘in it at the time. 
But now, thanks to their organization 
into a strong American Federation of 
Labor union, the extra players have 
improved their lot considerably. Of 
course, we've still got quite a way to 
go, but we’re on our way. 

In the final analysis, the principal 
problem of the extra player has been, 
and to a certain extent still is, the fact 
that while the motion picture industry 
must have available at all times a con- 
siderable pool of talent, it does not 
provide these essential people with 
suficient employment. 

In 1936, for instance, the available 
extra work in Hollywood was divided 
among 22,937 people, with the result 
that the average number of days 
worked per individual in the entire 
year was 11.72 and the average an- 
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nual earnings per individual were 
$105.63. 

By 1940, when the A. F. of L. 
Screen Actors Guild represented the 
extra players, the number of persons 
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holding themselves available for extra 
work had been reduced to 7,007, and 
the average earnings per individual 
from extra work had risen to $361 a 
year. 

Since 1945, when the Screen Extras 
Guild was organized as an autono- 
mous, sister union of the Screen 
Actors Guild, the number of regis- 
tered extra players has been still fur- 
ther reduced until at the end of 1950 it 
reached the all-time low point of 
3,467, who were paid a total of 
$3,941,954 during that year. This 
brought the average annual earnings 
per individual to the record all-time 
high point of $1137. 

While this is still a very modest 
figure, it should be kept in mind that 
this is an average for the entire group, 
which includes members of some 
racial and other special types who 
cannot expect regular employment as 
extra players during the course of a 
year, for there just are not enough pic- 
tures calling for their special types. 
Many extra players today earn be- 
tween $2000 and $4000 per year. 
And some make far more than that. 


When Screen Extras hold a meeting, turnout is good. These workers are staunch trade unionists 
es a ioe ad 
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The improvement in the economic 
position of the professional extra 
players has been brought about by 
intelligent cooperation between the 
A. F. of L. Screen Extras Guild and 
the employers. Wage minimums have 
been increased several hundred per 
cent since the days when the going 
rate for extras was $3 a day and a box 
lunch. And thousands of “fringe” 
persons—amateurs, housewives and 
the like—have been weeded out and 
no longer compete with the experi- 
enced professionals on the rolls of 
Central Casting, which is the hiring 
agency for most extra work. 

The Screen Extras Guild is proud 
of the advances it has made in the 
short span of six years. The Guild 
also is proud of the fact that it has 
the respect of the other Hollywood 
unions and of management. 


Just what do extra players do? 
Extra players form the human back- 
drop or background before which the 
actors play their parts. Generally 
speaking, the dividing line between 
extra work and acting work is the 
speaking of individual dialogue. 

For example, you may be employed 
as an extra player in dress clothes to 
sit at a nightclub table while the stars 
of the picture dance or sing or what 
have you. As long as the performer 
does not speak, he is doing extra 
work. But if he speaks a line or even 
a word of individual dialogue, that is 
acting work and his paycheck goes up 
accordingly. 

A number of stars have come from 
the extras’ ranks and some stars of 
the silent films are extra players today. 

The Screen Extras Guild was or- 
ganized by a group of extra players 
in 1945, at a time when the motion 
picture studios were torn by a bitter 
jurisdictional strike in which one side 
was backed by the Communist Party. 
A small group of troublemakers had 
led the extras out of the Screen Actors 
Guild and now sought to take them 
into the group supported by the Com- 
mies. That’s when the rest of the 
extra players, the majority, woke up. 
Extras, like actors, are fundamentally 
conservative. They wanted no part 
of the Red brethren who sought to 
shut down the film studios for their 
own subversive aims. 

We organized the Screen Extras 
Guild and we joined hands with the 
Screen Actors Guild and other anti- 
Communist unions to drive the Com- 
mies out of the studios. It was in 
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In almost every movie, extras are essential. In photo above, one 
girl, the star, belongs to Screen Actors, while other players are 
in Screen Extras. People in crowd scene below also are in Extras 
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this fight that the extra players of 
Hollywood proved their right to battle 
side by side with other unions for the 
advancement of the cause of labor. 

In 1946 the Screen Extras Guild 
won a National Labor Relations 
Board representation election by over- 
whelming majority over its opponent 
and has represented the extra players 
ever since. Immediately upon certifi- 
cation, the Guild negotiated its first 
contract with the motion picture pro- 
ducers, through which the extra play- 
ers received more than $1,000,000 in 
retroactive pay increases. Since then 
we have continued to improve the 
wages and working conditions of our 
members. 

Our principal wage rates per eight- 


hour day are as follows: General 
extras, $15.56; dress extras, dancers, 
skaters and swimmers, $22.23. We 
have many special wage classifica- 
tions, including such interesting ones 
as “riding camel or elephant,” $50 
per day, and “leading camel or ele- 


. phant,” $35. We get 10 per cent addi- 


tional for night work and double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 
A little over a year after the Screen 
Extras Guild was certified under the 
Wagner Act as the exclusive bargain- 
ing representative for motion picture 
extra players, Congress enacted the 
Taft-Hartley Flaw over the President's 
veto. This created a terrific handicap 
in our contract negotiations with the 
producers, for Taft-Hartley opened 
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the studio gates to any person who 
wanted a job in pictures, whether or 
not he had any ability or experience. 
The Guild took the lead in negotiat- 
ing with the producers against terrific 
odds until we were able to establish 
preference of employment for experi- 
enced, registered extra players. This 
provided protection against flooding 
of extra players’ ranks with thousands 
of inexperienced newcomers, and it 
set a pattern which was followed by 
other unions in the picture industry. 
Under our collective bargaining 
agreement with the studios, there is 
established a “Producers-Extra Play- 
ers Committee” to discuss special 
problems which cannot be covered by 
contract. We have had a number of 
meetings on problems of racial minor- 
ity groups and much good has been 
accomplished. While some of these 
problems have existed in the motion 
picture industry for many years and 
cannot be solved overnight, we feel 
that a better understanding between 
management and the extra players has 
been promoted by these meetings. 
The Screen Extras Guild takes a 
most active part in the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council, the California 
State Federation of Labor, the Holly- 
wood A. F. of L. Film Council and 
the California State Theatrical Fed- 
eration. We also are represented at 
all national A. F. of L. conventions. 
The Guild believes in working for 
the best interests of all men and wo- 
men who earn their living by working 
for wages. In return, when the extra 
players have been faced with difficult 
problems—contract negotiations, de- 
fending the rights of members under 
the unemployment insurance act, etc., 
etc.—other unions and local councils 
and statewide federations have sup- 
ported the Guild 100 per cent. 
Recently the Screen Extras Guild 
was highly honored when the dele- 
gates to the Los Angeles Central La- 
bor Council, representing more than 
350,000 A. F. of L. members, elected 
S.E.G. Executive Secretary H. O’Neil 
Shanks to the executive board of the 
Council, one of the largest central 
bodies in the entire United States. 
The governing body of the Screen 
Extras Guild is the board of directors 
consisting of thirty-three working ex- 
tra players elected by the membership. 


Elever are elected each year for three- 
ns. Officers are elected year- 

\\! members of the board and all 

ers other than the executive 
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secretary serve without compensation. 
We are honored by the presence on 
the Guild board of a Filipino, a 
Negro, a Mexican, a Chinese, a 
Hawaiian and an American Indian. 
At one time most extra players in 
Hollywood were on the brink of des- 
titution. In fact, so bad was the situa- 
tion that for a while, many years ago, 
the “$3 and a box lunch” daily wage 
was cut to $1.25 and no lunch. But 
those days are gone and will remain 


gone as long as the extra players stay 
united in their A. F. of L. organiza- 
tion. 

Which brings me to the fact that 
although S.E.G. dues are low ($2 a 
month), we have in the six years of 
the Guild’s existence built our organ- 
ization financially until today it has 
a net surplus of $237,295, most of it 
in cash and government bonds, as in- 
surance that nobody is going to kick 
the extra players around. 


Alabama Labor 
Makes Progress 


By 


President, Alab 





states, has not yet been devel- 

oped industrially to a very 
great extent. Although industrializa- 
tion has come to metropolitan dis- 
tricts like Birmingham, Mobile, Gads- 
den and the Tri-Cities area (Tus- 
cumbia, Sheffield and Florence), the 
state remains predominantly rural. 

With a majority of the population 
residing outside the major cities, or- 
ganized labor has not been able to ac- 
quire the understanding and support 
of its program which are so vital. In 
Alabama the farm people have been 
propagandized intensively against the 
cause of organized labor. There are 
some sections in the state where indus- 
tries from the North and East have 
located huge plants with assurances 
from the townsfolk of complete immu- 
nity from labor organization. 

In one locality a gigantic and om- 
nipotent textile manufacturing enter- 
prise rules and dominates 
the lives of some 25,000 
people. The workers in the 
mills, some 12,000 in num- 
ber, have shown interest in 
union organization over a 
period of years, but all at- 
tempts to establish a union 
have been squashed by the 
employers through various 
measures of pressure and 
reprisal against the em- 
ploye and his family. 


oar like other Southern 


Union organizers have 
been assaulted and or- 
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dered out of the district in which the 
plants are located. The domineer- 
ing influence of the company over 
those in its employ does not stop at 
the worker’s front door but extends 
into the governing bodies, the police 
department, the school system and 
even the church. 

Similar conditions exist in many of 
the small-town areas of Alabama. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
industrial enterprises of the South, 
including the textile and garment cate- 
gories, migrated from the Northern 
and Eastern states. At the present 
time there is a tremendous flow of 
industry into the Southern states. 

During the past year many new 
concerns of various types located in 
Alabama. Most of them established 
their plants in small-town areas. In 
almost every instance labor has found 
a frank, determined and sinister con- 
spiracy of the chambers of commerce 





and other employer groups to pro- 
tect these newly arrived companies 
from union organization. 


The common procedure is for the 
governing authorities, along with lo- 
cal employer organizations, to solicit 
funds from among the small mer- 
chants of the town for the purpose of 
erecting the company’s building. The 
local government grants tax exemp- 
tions to the newcomer over a period 
of years. 

In addition, the incoming enterprise 
is given a solemn promise of immu- 
nity from organized labor. 

This shameful condition has nat- 
urally alarmed and aroused the lead- 
ers of labor in the state of Alabama. 
It is worthy of note that, despite these 
obstacles and many others, the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor has 
made great progress, not only in the 
field of organization but in the politi- 
cal field as well. 

In October, the Federation will 
round out fifty-one years of history. 
At no time in the past have we en- 
joyed the unity and prestige which are 
ours at this time. 

The past two years have been stud- 
ded with victory after victory in the 
field of organization. During this 
period thousands of workers in new 
and old industries in our state have 
been brought into the fold of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

All the huge mills which turn out 


newsprint and other paper products 
are fully organized under the banners 
of the Paper Makers and the Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers. Dual organizations 
have not been able to make any head- 
way at all in this field. 

Neither have dual organizations 
made any progress in the cement and 
lime industries of Alabama. These 
industries, which employ several thou- 
sand workers, have been all but com- 
pletely organized into the Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers. 

Great strides also have been made 
in organizing steel and foundry opera- 
tions. In the soil-pipe industry—Ala- 
bama is one of the largest producers 
of soil-pipe in the world—almost the 
entire industry is under contract with 
the Molders Union. 

The Alabama State Federation of 
Labor, during the past two years, has 
especially interested itself in assisting 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes in 
organizing the workers employed by 
state, county and municipal govern- 
ments. In cooperation with the inter- 
national, we have been successful in 
establishing a number of new charters. 


PERSISTENT educational program 
has induced more than 110 local 
unions throughout Alabama to affili- 
ate with the State Federation of Labor 
since May of 1949. We are presently 
enjoying the largest total affiliation in 
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RGANIZED and federated labor 

must not place too much reliance 
on courts and legislatures, but rather 
seek strength in union and solidarity. 
It must make opposition to its reason- 
able demands economically impossi- 
ble. It must teach employers that 
“peace with honor” is expedient and 
profitable in their relations with their 
workmen. 

s 

THE union label has become a per- 
manent factor in industrial reform. 
Based upon an ethical principle and 
standing for fairness, decency and 
healthfulness, it benefits the employer, 
employed and purchaser alike. The 


handicap which the fair manufacturer 
suffers in competition with his less 
scrupulous rival is overcome by the 
patronage received from those who 
attach as high a value to the condi- 
tions under which an article is made 
as to price and quality. It is the moral 
purpose of production which the un- 
ion label brings to light. 


HE WHO will not fight for the right 
is equally guilty with the wrongdoer. 
He who will not contest for the estab- 
lishment of justice is just as culpable 
as the tyrant. Are you a member of 
your union and fighting for the right 
and to attain justice? 


= 
ORGANIZATION is synonymous 
with independence in the lexicon of 
the wage worker. 
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the history of the State Federation of 
Labor, with 350 local unions paying 
per capita tax. 

Throughout the state unparalleled 
unity and cooperation exist amon: our 
local unions. 

Our interest and efforts have not 
been directed solely to organization 
and economic problems. We are 
justly proud of our accomplish:nents 
in the field of politics. It is undis. 
puted that Alabama’s two Senators 
rank at the top among liberals of to. 
day. Alabama also can boast of five 
Congressmen whose sympathies, most 
of the time, lie with the working 
people. 

Turning our attention to the Legis. 
lature, we see that labor again has 
justification for a feeling of pride. 
Alabama is one of the few states that 
are free from punitive, anti-labor leg. 
islation. In 1947 and again in 1949 
the Alabama State Federation of La- 
bor was successful in preventing the 
passage of anti-labor bills. We are 
confident that Alabama will remain 
among the states which recognize 
the rights of Americans and refuse to 
restrict the freedom of workers to or- 
ganize without restraint. 

One of our major accomplishments 
in the field of politics was the smash- 
ing of the reactionary Dixiecrat con- 
trol of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee. It was the Alabama State 
Federation of Labor which first pub- 
licly denounced and raised the battle 
flag against the Dixiecrats. We car- 
ried the fight to every corner of our 
state. 

We pledge to the members of the 
American Federation of Labor 
throughout America that every ounce 
of our strength and resources will con- 
tinue to be used as a bulwark against 
the remnants of the reactionary Dix- 
iecrat regime. 

With the industrialization of Ala- 
bama becoming a reality, we of the 
Alabama State Federation of Labor 
look forward to rapid growth and in- 
creasing prestige and power. This 
year should be a banner one for our 
Federation. We anticipate a great 
increase in our numbers by the end 
of 1951. 

We rededicate ourselves to the 
great cause of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

We shall not cease aspiring to the 
complete organization of the workers 
of Alabama and political freedom for 
all citizens. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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1 COLLEGE FOR EVERYBODY 


By FRANK McCALLISTER 


Director, Labor Education Division, Roosevelt College 


‘HE fruit of Samuel Gompers’ 
life was the American labor 
movement, which he dedicated 

to the freeing of wage-earners from 
poverty and economic tryranny. 

It was Gompers’ guiding belief that 
the permanent progress of the labor 
movement was dependent on the ad- 
vances made in the education of its 
members. From his early youth he 
never lost sight of the intimate link 
between and_ workers’ 
welfare. 

A memorial to Samuel Gompers’ 
strong and constant passion for right- 
ing the wrongs of society was estab- 
lished recently at Roosevelt College 
in Chicago, which, though founded 
less than six years ago, has already 
become a symbol of the struggle 
against inequality in the academic 
world. 

There could be no more deserving 
or appropriate memorial to Samuel 
Gompers than the Fund in his name 
which will provide financial support 
by labor for higher education. 

Founded in 1945, Roosevelt Col- 
lege was born in revolt against dis- 
crimination in education. Its found- 
er and president, Edward J. Sparling, 
established the college on three basic 
principles: (1) to provide equality 
of opportunity for all, (2) to assure 
complete freedom of inquiry and (3) 
to offer high-caliber education at low 
cost to all qualified to learn. 

These principles came from a be- 
lief that all men have value; that the 
free flow of ability is so inherent in 
a democracy that the two are virtually 
interdependent; that only through the 
free flow of ability can a democratic 
society draw from its ranks its most 
able and responsible leaders; and that 
any barrier to adequate training 
wastes our precious human resources 
and degrades us morally. 

Education regardless of race, creed, 
color or economic status—that is the 
princ:ple and objective of Roosevelt 
Coll 

Th. re are no “quotas” at Roosevelt 
Coll Admission is open to any 


education 
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students who can pass the standard 
entrance examination, whatever their 
national origin, race, religion or ec- 
onomic background. All are repre- 
sented, not only in the student body 
but also in the faculty and admini- 
stration. 

In the corridors and in the class- 
rooms at Roosevelt College there are 
all races and all colors—all united in 
a fraternity of learning. 

The students come from every- 
where — from Chicago’s exclusive 
North Shore suburban community; 
from the “back of the yards” neigh- 
borhood near the Chicago stockyards; 
from the middle-class residential and 
apartment areas; and from the teem- 
ing “black belt” of Chicago’s South 
Side. They come from other cities 
and other towns in all the states of 


the Union and from foreign lands. 

But within all this diversity there 
is homogeneity. There is unity of 
purpose, of sincerity, of mature am- 
bition to learn and to succeed. 

This unique school grew out of a 
struggle for the kind of democratic 
equality that exemplified the beliefs 
of Samuel Gompers. At Roosevelt 
College the ideals of equality and de- 
mocracy are being richly fulfilled. 
It has made higher education avail- 
able to all and it has woven its theories 
of freedom and equality throughout 
the institution. 

To insure equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all, it established an ad- 
missions policy based solely upon the 
ability to learn. To insure a teach- 
ing faculty free and responsible in 
the discovery of truth, it sought to 





Roosevelt’s doors are open to all, regardless of race or religion 
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create a board of trustees, an ad- 
ministration and faculty as demo- 
cratic in structure as its admissions 
policy. It believed no school could 
be free under an authoritarian ad- 
ministration or a board of trustees 
representing only a small segment of 
society. 

Although it is difficult to determine 
the exact extent to which boards of 
control influence the administration 
of a college, a recent study of thirty- 
one leading universities did indicate 
that control of our universities is 
almost entirely in the hands of the 
top 9.5 per cent of our socio-economic 
groups as classified by income; and 
that 34 per cent of the trustees polled 
stated in writing that the scope and 
freedom of teaching should be re- 
stricted. 

In building a board of trustees at 
Roosevelt College, safeguards were 
taken against domination of any 
single group. A new kind of school 
constitution was written, by which 
one-third of the board members are 
elected by the faculty from the fac- 
ulty. 

Business, labor and the professions 
are all represented. Included among 
the trustees are Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews. Roosevelt was also the 
first college to have a Negro serving 
as trustee in an institution with pre- 
dominantly non-Negro students. 

The unusual system of faculty self- 
government at Roosevelt guarantees a 
maximum of academic freedom. De- 
partment chairmen are elected and 
faculty groups have powers of recom- 
mendation on matters of appoint- 
ments, promotion’and tenure. Even 
the president and the deans must face 
a faculty vote of confidence every 
three years. The faculty is regulated 
only by a provision of the school’s 
constitution that holds the faculty 
responsible for the maintenance of 
efficiency and high academic stand- 
ards. The faculty makes its own 
rules; it is—in a word—school gov- 
ernment resting upon consent of the 
governed. 

Roosevelt College is also the first 
American institution of higher edu- 
cation to give labor education equal 
status with other college training in 
the arts, sciences and professions. Its 
Labor Education Division annually 
serves hundreds of labor students in 
short-term courses, institutes, forums, 
workshops and consultation. 

This year 1,500 


alone students 
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A class at the Chicago institution. It offers many labor courses 


from more than sixty unions have 
taken part in regular courses and in- 
stitutes. 

Courses in shop steward training, 
labor history and other labor sub- 
jects make the participants more ef- 
fective union spokesmen and more 
loyal to their movement. 

In assessing the worth of the pro- 
gram, John D. Connors, director of 
the Workers Education Bureau of the 
American Federation of Labor, re- 
cently told the present writer: 

“There are close to 100 univer- 
sities and colleges now offering 
courses for and about labor. As the 
official educational agency for the 
American Federation of Labor, we are 
in close touch with most of these 
programs. 

“It is my considered judgment that 
the Labor Education Division of 
Roosevelt College is doing the out- 
standing job in this field at the present 
time. The courses you are offering 
are objective, practical and down to 
earth.” 

During the last year the Labor 


Education Division has been called 
on by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to help with the program 
involving European trade union lead- 
ers brought to the United States under 
the technical assistance program. 
Delegations from France, the Neth- 
erlands, Greece, Iceland and Austria 
have been given orientation courses 
about the United States. Roosevelt 
College’s cooperation with the E.C.A. 
embraces lecture discussions and field 
trips to study the American labor 
movement, the American economy and 
the productivity methods of American 
industry. 

All of this work is done with a 
small staff and minute budget. It is 
possible only because of the gratifying 
cooperation of men and women in the 
labor movement in Chicago and 
throughout the nation. 

The support which Roosevelt Col- 
lege has received from organized 
labor in its own community and 
throughout the nation is symbolic of 
the historical development of labor's 
interest ‘in education. Under Samuel 
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Gompers’ leadership, organized labor 
made steady and consistent progress 
in advancing its educational program 
and in eliminating those discrimina- 
jory barriers which handicap and 
subvert democracy. 

The labor movement, in its search 
for the enduring betterment of work- 
ing men and women, is seeking to 
close the great gaps in educational 
opportunities beyond the elementary 
and secondary school. Throughout 
the nation there is a tremendous con- 
finuing demand for low-cost educa- 
tion that is open to all who are qual- 
ified to learn. 

Roosevelt College, located in the 
heart of a complex urban community, 
is meeting the demand by providing 
a useful and meaningful higher edu- 
cation for the mass of our people. 
The continued development and 
growth of Roosevelt College from an 
initial enrollment of 1,200 to nearly 
5,000 students in the short span of 
six years is proof of the need for a 
low-cost “people’s college.” 

Though it must depend on tuition 
income and contributions for support, 
Roosevelt College has tried to alleviate 
economic inequalities through high- 
quality education at low-cost tuition, 
plus an extensive scholarship pro- 


gram which includes high school and 
junior college graduates as well as 
its own continuing students. To aid 
those who must support themselves 
while learning, classes are held both 
day and night, adjusted to the con- 
venience of the employed student. 

Despite the generally glorified pic- 
ture of the “typical” American boy 
who works his way through college 
waiting on tables or selling maga- 
zines, statistics indicate that, for 
every student who now attends col- 
lege or university, there is at least 
one more, equally able and anxious, 
who does not go. The development 
of ability is generally nipped in the 
bud when money is lacking. Studies 
indicate that 50 per cent of those with 
the greatest ability do not go to col- 
lege because of inadequate financial 
support. 

Roosevelt College—the sum total 
of many people’s efforts—has _be- 
come, in effect, a vital action-research 
laboratory in which the democratic 
influence will be greatly extended into 
the future. It has set a pattern of 
democracy in education for others to 
follow. 

Roosevelt College—a people’s col- 
lege—has provided the creative spirit 
that summons the energies of all men 


The Consumers Take a Beating 


(Continued from Page 13) 


coming out of the Senate was very 
bad, while the result in the House 
was not very much better. 

For a while it appeared that the 
House bill would be even worse. A 
number of particularly vicious amend- 
ments, tentatively adopted by the 
House in committee, were later re- 
jected by a roll-call vote. Moreover, 
an attempt by Congressman Lucas 
(Democrat, Texas) to scuttle the tri- 
partite system of wage stabilization 
was also defeated. 

Finally, a Conference Committee 
from both the Senate and the House 
sat down to complete work on the 
bill. 

After extensive argument and dis- 
cussion, including an all-night ses- 
sion, differences between the two ver- 
sions of the bill were ironed out. 

What has been the net result of all 
these maneuvers? First, it must be 
said that there are a few items on the 
credit side of the ledger. For ex- 
amp'e. the President called the rent 
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control and production sections of the 
law “relatively adequate.” 

Rent control is strengthened under 
an arrangement which makes it pos- 
sible to recontrol rents in critical de- 
fense areas. However, the law in- 
cludes a provision allowing landlords 
to obtain a 20 per cent increase in 
rents over the June 30, 1947, rent 
level without justifying any need for 
the increase. Against the 20 per cent 
increase, however, must be offset other 
increases landlords have obtained. 

The sections of the law dealing with 
production give the President some of 
the additional authority for which he 
had asked. The power to pay “pro- 
duction subsidies” to marginal high- 
cost producers, included in the law, 
will help spur additional output of 
scarce materials. 

The heart of the bill, however, is 
its sections giving authority to the 
President to continue price controls. 
It is these sections that have been 
most severely battered and bruised by 


to the task of building the kind of 
community, nation and world in 
which they want to live. 

Samuel Gompers knew that men’s 
minds must be freed before a more 
general freedom could be secured. 
In the tradition of Samuel Gompers, 
Roosevelt College has pushed back 
the frontiers of ignorance and pre- 
judice. The pioneer work has been 
done. It remains for the rest of us 
to protect this advance in democratic 
education. 

By doing so we pay real tribute 
to the memory of Samuel Gompers, 
who throughout his life was in the 
vanguard of the struggle against those 
who would deprive workers and their 
children of the opportunity for self- 
improvement. 

This fight is still far from won. 
Labor, which gave so much to the 
cause of free, public, universal edu- 
cation and whose children make up 
the majority of the students, has 
pledged its support to the Samuel 
Gompers Memorial Fund at Roose- 
velt College in true honor of his name 
and his deeds. 

The Fund in his memory is dedi- 
cated to advance Sam Gompers’ most 
basic convictions—freedom, justice 
and equal oportunity for all. 


the special-interest groups in weather- 
ing the legislative storm. 

Only one of the major recommenda- 
tions made by the President and or- 
ganized labor is included in the new 
law. The President’s authority to en- 
force price control ceilings has been 
strengthened. Although Congress did 
not vote him the requested power to 
license business, it did include several 
recommendations endorsed by organ- 
ized labor which increase the penal- 
ties for charging over-ceiling prices 
and make the law easier to enforce. 

The following glaring weaknesses 
appear in the new law: 

(1) Livestock Slaughter Quotas. 
The law includes the amendment Sen- 
ator McFarland so vigorously sup- 
ported which prohibits O.P.S. from 
utilizing livestock slaughter quotas to 
help control meat prices. Unless the 
O.P.S. can channel livestock to exist- 
ing slaughterers by using this quota 
system, we are almost certain to wit- 
ness a return to the black market days 
of World War II when almost every 
cattleman became his own slaughterer. 
However, Senator McFarland’s plea 
in behalf of the cattlemen was not in 
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vain, and Congress passed this invi- 
tation to the black market operators. 

(2) Price Control Over Foods. 
Congress rejected organized labor’s 
proposal that the President be given 
authority to make food subsidy pay- 
ments. Without this authorization, 
effective price control over foods is 
impossible. There is no way to stop 
price increases to the farmers from 
being reflected in increased food 
prices at the grocery store. Authority 
over food prices has been further 
weakened by the provision prohibit- 
ing any rollback on any agricultural 
commodity. 

(3) Additional Restrictions on 
Price Control. The special interests 
were able to write into the law several 
other restrictions handicapping the 
work of price control officials. The 
most vicious of these is an amend- 
ment, worked out in conference by 
Senator Capehart, which sets forth an 
ingenious arrangement that will help 
push forward the price of many man- 
ufactured and processed articles. Un- 
der this arrangement, ceiling prices 
























HAVE reluctantly signed S. 1717. Un- 

less this measure had become law, the 
powers necessary for carrying out our de- 
fense program would have expired tonight. 
We will not be able to hold down rising 
prices with this act, and I am going to ask 
the Congress to amend it to give us ade- 
quate controls. 

This act will do great harm to our price 
and wage controls. The full extent of the 
damage cannot be determined until the ex- 
ecutive agencies have had sufficient time 
to study the legislation in detail. But it 
is already clear that the principal effect of 
the new amendments will be to raise ceil- 
ing prices for the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler and the retailer. Moreover, the act 
prohibits further rollbacks in the price of 
beef and makes effective rollbacks on other 
vital cost-of-living commodities practically 
impossible. 
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have to reflect increases in costs (ex- 


cept those deemed “unreasonable” or’ 


“excessive” by the President) in- 
curred since the first half of 1950 up 
to July 26, 1951. This is truly a cost- 
plus, profit-guaranteeing amendment, 
granting unwarranted price boosts to 
many commodities. 

(4) Control of Quality. No action 
was taken by Congress on organized 
labor’s request that the present pro- 
visions in the law restricting the con- 
trol of quality be lifted. 

The net result is very simple. This 
law is completely inadequate to halt 
any real inflationary pressures. Its 
basic defect may be obscured for 
some months by the temporary lull 
the economy is now enjoying from 
inflationary forces. However, as ex- 
penditures for military and defense 
activities take an ever-increasing share 
of our national economy, inflationary 
pressures will once again begin to 
assert themselves. 

When that time comes, nothing in 
this law will be able to protect the 
consumers. 


“The Worst Bill I Ever Had to Sign’ 


he warned, 


would feed it. 








In general, the act will roll price ceii- 
ings forward from their present levels, 
pushing them up to heights that we can- 
not yet foresee. 


Furthermore, the act greatly increases 
and complicates the administrative diff- 


culties of price control. As a result, even 
after prices have reached the new and high- 
er levels which the law requires, we may 
not be able to keep them from going still 
higher. 

Another provision of the act which will 
operate against the interest of the Amer- 
ican people is the Capehart amendment. 
This complicated amendment will force 
price ceilings up on thousands of com- 
modities, clear across the board. It is like 
a bulldozer crashing aimlessly through ex- 
isting price formulas, leaving havoc in its 
wake. 

In future months, as our defense produc- 
tion takes a larger and larger share of our 
output, we have to expect that pressure on 


That is what President Truman called the new 
Defense Production Act when he reluctantly 
signed it into law on July 31. 


Under these circumstances, o: an. 
ized labor has a two-fold res}, vnsi. 
bility: 

First, it must work for imp: ove. 
ments in the law during this se-sion 
of Congress, particularly repewi of 
the prohibition on the use of slaushter 
quotas and the Capehart cosi-plus 
amendment. 

Second, it must make certain that 
the Office of Price Stabilization inter. 
prets the law as forcefully as possible, 

Several of the sections in the new 
law are vague or confusing and will 
require detailed interpretation before 
they can be enforced. In making 
these interpretations the Office of 
Price Stabilization has the respon- 
sibility for making certain that the 
special interests do not force relax. 
ation of price control regulations 
one step beyond that absolutely re. 
quired by the new law. 

Only if these two steps are taken 
do the consumers of the nation have 
any chance of recovering from the 
beating that Congress recently ad- 
ministered. 







The new act, 


would not control inflation but 
If the bill had not contained 
other critically needed mobilization powers, the 
President said, “I would have vetoed it.” A 
condensation of Mr. Truman’s caustic state- 
ment on the inflation-aiding act appears below. 


prices will increase. To the extent that 
this act permits prices and the cost of 
ing to rise, it will be necessary to allow 
reasonable adjustments in wages. We can- 
not ask the working people of this coun- 
try to reduce their standard of living just 
to pay for the higher profits this act pro 
vides for business. And then we would be 
caught in another price-wage spiral. 

If we are to prevent a serious drop in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, we must 
have a good, strong price control law to 
help us through the period ahead. With- 
out that kind of law, we cannot protect our- 
selves from the frightful damage of re- 
newed inflation. 

S. 1717 is not that kind of law. It is a 
law that will push prices up. It is a law 
that will increase the costs of business and 
the cost of our defense program to thie tax- 
payer. It is a law that threatens the sta 
bility of our economy in the future. 
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America’s $64 Question 
(Continued from Page 7) 


leans, by $520 in Mobile, $765 in 
Chicago and $975 in Milwaukee. 

Bill's and Mary’s discovery that 
the budget they set out to meet was 
$16.45 a week or some $855 a year 
short of the minimum need was 
neither an extreme case nor the result 
of extravagance. 

Let us leave aside for the moment 
our typical worker’s family of four 
and look at the income of the aver- 
age “consumer spending unit” in the 
United States. A consumer spending 
unit may be a family or a single in- 
dividual. It is a group of persons 
living in the same dwelling and re- 
lated by blood, marriage or adoption, 
who pool their incomes for major 
items of expense. Early in 1951 
there were approximately 52,000,000 
consumer spending units in the 
United States. 

Although the latest figures avail- 
able are for 1949, they give us a 
fairly accurate idea how the income 
(before taxes) of all consumers is 
distributed. 

According to the Federal Reserve 
Board figures, in that year—if you 
rank all ‘consumer spending units 
according to the size of their income 
—the top 20 per cent of all units 
obtained 45 per cent of all money 
income. At the same time the low- 
est 20 per cent of all spending units 
obtained only 4 per cent of the total 
money income. Equally significant 
is the fact that the lowest 40 per cent 
of all spending units obtained only 
15 per cent of the total. 

Economic fact of life No. 2 is that 
inequalities in the distribution of in- 
come are still too great to sustain a 
steady and healthy expansion of our 
economy. 

This point is brought out even more 
forcefully if we examine the distribu- 
tion of what is called “liquid assets” 
in our economy. Liquid assets are 
savings and checking accounts in 
banks, U.S. government bonds, postal 
savings, and shares in building and 
loan associations and credit unions. 
(They don’t include currency.) 

In early 1951 the top 20 per cent 
of the nation’s spending units, when 
ranked by size of income, held 51 
per cet of all liquid assets in the 
country. The lowest 20 per cent, on 
the other hand, held only 9 per cent 
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of all such assets. And the lowest 40 
per cent held only 20 per cent of all 
money in these bank accounts and 
savings. 

The result of this extreme inequal- 
ity in the distribution of both income 
and assets is illustrated by the figures 
showing how car ownership is dis- 
tributed in America. Early in 1951 
about 65 per cent of all families 
owned cars. This includes all cars— 
new, used and jalopies. 

If we rank families by their money 
income before taxes, we find that, in 
the highest 20 per cent bracket, 87 
per cent of all families in that bracket 
owned cars. On the other hand, if 
we take the bottom 20 per cent 
bracket, only 33 per cent of all fami- 
lies owned cars. 

This is progress. In 1941 only 27 
per cent of all families in the lowest 
20 per cent bracket were car owners. 
But we know that, in 1950, 40 per 
cent of spending units with incomes 
of $7500 and over bought a new car. 
In contrast, of units with incomes un- 
der $2000, less than 2 per cent bought 
a new automobile. 

Thus it is clear that while a third 
of all families in the lowest 20 per 
cent income bracket owned a car in 
1951, very few of these low-income 
car-owners had a new or even a re- 
cent model. Yet to the vast majority 
of Americans a car is not a luxury 
but a dire necessity. 

And this brings us to economic 
fact of life No. 3. 

Between now and 1953 we in the 
United States expect to increase our 
total production by 20 per cent. Most 
of this production increase will go 
into the output of urgently needed 


military equipment—needed to win 
the peace. 

We hope, deep in our hearts, that 
our rearmament program will prove 
effective, that peace will be won. If 
it is won, our economy will have to 
be geared to sustain this great and 
rapid productive expansion. It will 
have to be capable of absorbing the 
vastly increased production of new 
and better things. 

This we can do only if there will be 
the purchasing power to close the gap 
between the advanced productive 
capacity of our country and the abil- 
ity to buy on the part of the great 
mass of its people. If we don’t close 
that gap, we once more will be con- 
fronted with the prospect of unem- 
ployment and depression. 

That is at the heart of the problem 
of economic stabilization our nation 
is facing today. Our future economic 
strength depends on our ability to an- 
swer the $64 question over which Bill 
and Mary are struggling today. 

Stopping inflation is essential. But 
it is not enough. We must make sure 
that such belt-tightening as we need 
is not confined to workers alone. 
Equality of sacrifice is a very real 
thing. Its application must prevent 
the widening spread between the high- 
income and the low-income groups. 
And if such inequality persists, a post- 
defense economic smashup is inescap- 
able. 

Let us remind those members of 
Congress who have been playing poli- 
tics with inflation that by their actions 
they are raising the fondest hope of 
Joseph Stalin. His great hope is 
that America will fail to answer its 
$64 question. 

Let us get Congress to act now to 
answer it and answer it right. Let 
us dash the Kremlin’s hope before it 
is too late. 


We Must Not Let Down 


(Continued from Page 3) 


fuse, of course, to traffic with the 
enemy or to offer him any form of 
appeasement. 

In order to build up our military 
power, we must maintain our eco- 
nomic strength. At the moment this 
is America’s point of greatest danger. 
Inflation can wreck our economy. It 
can sap the strength of the American 
people. It can and will subvert the 
dollar and sabotage production. It 


can and will render the American 
people helpless in the face of ruthless 
profiteering. Inflation is our internal 
enemy. 

The possibility of a cease-fire in 
Korea does not justify reckless tam- 
pering by Congress with America’s 
economic security. We must still be 
prepared for the worst. The Korean 
war is but one phase—and a com- 
paratively minor one—of the world- 
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wide and incessant struggle into which 
the forces of freedom have been 
driven by the necessity of self-defense 
against the forces of Communist 
enslavement. 

We must still support large armed 
forces, regardless of the outcome of 
the negotiations in Korea. We, must 
continue to produce vast amounts of 


armament. We must maintain our 
program of assistance to the free 
nations allied with us. 

In the long struggle ahead the 
American people need real protection 
against runaway prices and infla- 
tionary trends which result in a break- 
down of living standards. We will 
never give up this crucial fight against 
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bLocal 549, Retail Clerks, has reached 
agreement with the American Furni- 
ture Company, Denver, on the terms 
of a new contract, which will include a 
wage hike, shorter workweek and im- 
proved vacation and holiday clauses. 


bLocal 1179, Retail Clerks, has won 
the right to represent clerks employed 
in the variety stores of Contra Costa 
County, Calif. The union was the 
victor in a recent N.L.R.B. election. 


bFederal Labor Union 22207 and the 
Hicks Body Company, Lebanon, Ind., 
have reached accord on a 9-cent 
hourly wage hike for employes, retro- 
active to April 30. 


bLocal 226, Molders and Foundry 
Workers, won an election conducted 
by the N.L.R.B. at the plant of San- 
ford-Bay Iron Works, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


>The Office Employes have won ex- 
clusive bargaining rights for 1,500 
members of the office and clerical staff 
of the huge Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft plant in Fort Worth, Tex. 


>The Printing Pressmen at the Ore- 
gonian and Oregon Journal, news- 
papers in Portland, Ore., have won a 
wage increase of 10 per cent. 


bLocals 3] and 37, Bakery Workers, 
have won a wage increase in nego- 
tiations with the baking industry of 
Southern California. 


>The International Association of Ma- 
chinists has obtained a 10-cent hourly 
increase at the Berks Metal Products 
Company in Pennsylvania. 


>The Bookbinders have secured wage 
increases in Denver through negotia- 
tions with printing firms in that city. 
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bLocal 12, Bookbinders, has won pay 
increases ranging to 11 cents an hour 
for the newly organized employes of 
the Wexler Paper Products Company, 
Minneapolis. 


bLocal 453, Bakery Workers, has se- 
cured an increase of $1 a day for 
members employed by companies be- 
longing to the Hebrew Master Bakers 
Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 


bLocal 390, Paper Makers, and the 
Mohawk Paper Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., 
have reached accord on a 5 per cent 
wage raise. 


>Federal Labor Union 22851 and the 
Creek Chub Bait Company, Garrett, 
Ind., have agreed on a wage boost for 
the employes. 


PLocal - 2598, Textile Workers, has 
won a wage increase at the American 
Enka Corporation, Asheville, N. C. 


inflation. It is a fight not for |abor 
alone but for all the American people, 

The future of the free world is at 
stake. It is for our free way o/ life 
we are fighting—for the lives and the 
freedom of our children—which can 
be secure only when America is secure 
against the twin evils of communism 
and inflation. 


DIRE 


bEmployes of the Northern Specialty 
Company, Merrill, Wis., will be rep- 
resented by the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners as a result 
of a recent N.L.R.B. election. 


>The Chemical Workers at the Mon- 
santo plant in St. Louis set a new 
safety record of 4,393,030 man-hours 
since the last lost-time accident oc- 
curred. 


bLocal 280, Bakery Workers, has 
gained an 814-cent hourly increase 
under a new agreement with employ- 
ers in Evansville, Ind. 


bDivision 1211, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has won a pay 
boost from Indianapolis and South- 
eastern Trailways. 


bLocal 201, Roofers, through negotia- 
tions with employes in Albuquerque, 
N. M., has secured an hourly increase 
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This modern Chicago structure 


is new international headquarters 


of Amalgamated Meat Cutters. Building has all latest features 
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of 1214 cents, retroactive to January, 
with a similar increase due next De- 
cember, subject to approval of the 
wage Stabilization Board. 


>A five-year agreement, with a union 
shop clause, has been signed by the 
A. F. of L. Building and Construction 
Trades Council and the Morrison- 
Knudsen Company of Canada, con- 
tractors for the well-known Alcan 
project in British Columbia. 


)The Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes have ratified a new contract 
with the Chicago Transit Authority 
providing a seven-cent hourly raise 
August 1, three cents more next Jan- 
uary and an additional four cents 
June 1, 1952. 


Pay increases retroactive to January 
have been won by the British Trans- 
port and General Workers Union for 
members employed in civil aviation as 
drivers, loaders, porters and _ steve- 
dores. 


Truck drivers of sixteen major bak- 
eries in New York City have won a 
five-day week with no reduction in 
wages. The men are members of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 


bLocal 1059, Retail Clerks, has won a 
Tepresentation election conducted by 
the N.L.R.B. at the Gray Drug Stores, 
Inc., in Franklin County, Ohio. 


Local 1393, Electrical Workers, has 
won a bargaining rights election con- 
ducted at the Hoosier Water Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 


bLocal 6, Metal Polishers, has won 
certification as bargaining represent- 
ative for workers employed by the 
Advance Plating Company, Chicago. 


Division 1069, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has gained a pay 
boost for Indiana Railroad employes 
in Anderson and Muncie, Ind. 


bLocal 15, Typographical Union, has 
received a $3 weekly cost-of-living in- 
crease on the Gannett newspapers in 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Pulp and paper mill workers in 
Washin «ton, Oregon and California 
have se ured a wage increase of 1214 
cents a: hour under a new agreement. 
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Harry E. OReilly (left), A. F. of L. organizing chief, is snapped 
at Texas convention with J. Lew Rhodes (center) and Paul Sparks 


PLocal 3195, Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, has negotiated a new con- 
tract with the Madera Lumber Com- 
pany, El Paso, Texas, which provides 
an increase in the wage scale, paid 
holidays and improved working con- 
ditions. 


>Local 315, Teamsters, has obtained 
a 10 per cent wage increase for fur- 
niture drivers and warehousemen 
working for employers of the Contra 
Costa Furniture and Appliance Asso- 
ciation, Richmond, Calif. 


bLocal 188, Molders, has won a wage 
increase and other contract improve- 
ments at Western Foundries, Denver, 
after a work stoppage. 


bLocal 282 of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters has organized the Wilson and 
Company plant at Tampa, Fla. 


>A. F. of L. bus drivers and streetcar 
operators conducted a short strike 
against the Capital Transit Company, 
Washington, D. C., when the company 
refused to arbitrate and won a 15-cent 
hourly pay boost and stricter senior- 
ity provisions in the new contract. 


>Local 338, Boilermakers, has negoti- 
ated a new contract with the Eidal 
Manufacturing Company, Albu- 
querque, N. M., which calls for basic 
wage increases up to 26 cents an hour. 


>Local 24813, Aluminum Foil Work- 
ers, has ended a work stoppage at the 
Cochran Foil Products Company, 
Louisville, Ky., having won a 12-cent 
hourly wage increase. 

>Federal Labor Union 24655 and the 
Heinz Manufacturing Company, El- 
wood, Ind., have reached agreement 
on a wage increase. 





The following letter from 
a British railroad worker, ad- 
dressed to Secretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany, was re- 
ceived at headquarters a few 
days ago: 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing to you to thank, 
through you, the American Fed- 
eration of Labour and the affiliated 
societies for their gift of the Con- 
valescent Home at Buxton, Eng- 
land. I myself have just spent three 
weeks there after a serious opera- 
tion and was so improved in health 
that a week after I was allowed to 
return to duty. 





THANK YOU, AMERICA! 


There were men from all parts 
of the British Isles, and their com- 
ment was that it was a wonderful 
gesture of your people to present 
such a beautiful home for the bene- 
fit of us chaps who need it. 


So will you please thank all con- 
cerned, through your staff magazine 
or journal, for me and the British 
railwaymen in general? 

Yours sincerely, 
A. PackHAM 


British Railways, Southern Region 
Lancing C-W-E Dept. 


Lancing, Sussex, England. 






































































Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of La- 
bor—The trade union movement has 
been one of the 
most constructive 
forces in the his- 
tory of the United 
States. If there 
is any man too 
good to be associ- 
ated with it. I’d 
like to know who 
he is. It is a priv- 
ilege to belong to an American trade 
union. It is an honor to belong to 
one. The trade union is one of the 
noblest institutions this democracy of 
ours has been able to produce. It is 
the logical extension of democratic 
principles into the business and in- 
dustrial life of America. Democracy 
means having a voice. It means par- 





ticipating in making decisions that ° 


affect your welfare. And that is what 
trade unionism means—a voice in the 
factory, a voice in the store, a voice 
wherever workers are employed. It 
means the right to participate in the 
government of industrial and bus- 
iness life. Participation makes for 
strong and effective business and in- 
dustry, just as it makes for strong 


and effective government. Just as 
the citizens of a nation can make 
valuable contributions to that na- 


tion’s progress when a democratic 
government gives them an opportu- 
nity, so can the citizens of an indus- 
trial community contribute to the 
progress of industry when they are 
allowed to participate through free 
and democratic trade unions. 


Alben W. Barkley, Vice-President 
of the United States—We have many 
perplexing prob- 
lems at this time 
with which every 
laboring man is 
concerned. We 
talk 


itics and we think 


about pol- 
about politics. 
Many people 
think about pol- 
itics as a mere game in which man 
maneuvers to get power and to get 
office. But in the real sense of the 
word, politics is the science of gov- 
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ernment. There is an intimate con- 
nection between politics and eco- 
nomics. A very prominent banker 
defined an economist to me as a 
financier without any money who 
wears a Phi Beta Kappa key on one 
end of his watch chain and has no 
watch on the other end. I don’t adopt 
that as my definition of an economist, 
but we do know that economics plays 
a great part in the welfare of our 
people and is a hand-mate of politics 
in this sense. Economics is the sci- 
ence of production, distribution and 
use of the things that man makes for 
his advancement and his welfare and 
for all the people. Political conditions 
of any country may determine the 
kind of economic conditions that 
country has. It may determine the 
kind of economic condition every man 
and woman and every family may 
find themselves in. Bad politics, by 
which I mean bad government, will 
make bad economics, bad economic 
conditions. By the same token, bad 
economics—bad economic conditions 
—undoubtedly have a vital and direct 
effect on the kind of politics you have. 


William O. Douglas, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court—The values 
of the democratic 
are at 
stake throughout 
the world. The 
time for action is 
now. The task is 
for us —not for 
sons and 
sons’ sons. Pow- 
erful ideologicai 
forces are pitted against each other. 
There is an increasing polarization to 
the left and to the right. But the 
great middle group in all nations are 
the democrats. They are the ones 
who have nourished freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
of conscience. They have built sys- 
tems of government under which di- 
versity among men is encouraged and 
glorified. They have refused to cast 
man into one ideological pattern. 
They have proclaimed the great spir- 
itual values of the Brotherhood of 
Man. They believe that the dignity 
and freedom of man are the ultimate 


system 


our 








It is essentia 
the democrats of the world 
united. The polarization to the lef 


that 
stand 


aims of society. 


and right must not continue. mer. 
ican labor can contribute mightily to 
the fusion of the various emo. 
cratic groups of the world into a har. 
monious whole. American labor cap 
teach class-conscious groups the folly 
of class warfare. American labor 
can spread the faith in the American 
way that builds a classless society 
without exploitation of any group. 


W. F. Patterson, director, U.S. Bu. 
reau of Apprenticeship—The present 





status of appren- 
ticeship in the 
United States is 
that, although 
the number of 
new entrants in 
apprenticeship 











has exceeded 
that of a year 
ago, the _ total 


number of apprentices has not kept 
even. There has been a slight reduc- 
tion in the total number of appren- 
tices at a time when we need more 
young men to be trained to fill skilled 
jobs in defense and essential civilian 
industries. This drop in the total 
registration of apprentices has been 
due primarily to the piling up of 
those completing apprenticeship who 
entered training through the impetus 
of the G.I. Bill and, secondly, many 
of those leaving apprenticeship, aside 
from those completing, have entered 
the armed services either through the 
reserves, through enlistment o 
through Selective Service. 


Frank C. Laubach, crusader agains! 
illiteracy—I am convinced that ur 
less we awaken 
quickly, commu: 
nism will take 
Asia, and _ after 
that Africa will 
be easy pickings. 
The “under 
three-fourths of 
the human race 
are grimly deter- 
mined to have the opportunity we 
have. We must help them or the} 
will become Communists and destro’ 
us. If we do help them, they wil 
love us and follow us. Everybodi 
whose eyes are open ought to preach 
“Lift the world or perish” all day to 
everybody who will listen. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


One Warm Afternoon 


HE August heat poured down. It 
was too hot to go swimming. It 
was too hot to move. 

“Brother!” exclaimed Ned. “When 
the sun goes down a little, I’m going 
to take a dive in the pool. But not 
now.” 

“Sun’s too hot in the middle of the 
day,” drawled Bud. “Anyway, I just 
got over my burn from last week.” 

“How about just lying around on 
the ground under the apple tree in the 
backyard for a while?” said Walter. 

“It’s the coolest place around,” said 
Ned. “Even cooler than here on the 
porch. Anyway, the sun’ll soon be 
beating down here.” 

The boys picked themselves up and 
sauntered lazily around the house to 
the backyard. There, to their utter 
dismay, they saw Ned’s sister Natalie 
and her friends enjoying the cool 
shadows cast by the trees in the gar- 
den. 

“Oh, no!” said Natalie. “Not you 


fellows!” 


“Yeah, us,” replied Ned. “We fig- 
ured on keeping cool out here.” 

“Too late!” said Joan with a slow 
smile. “We got here first.” 

“There’s room for all of us here in 
the garden,” declared Kitty. “But all 
conversation has to be conducive to 
cool and quiet thoughts.” 

“No heated arguments,” empha- 
sized Linda. 

“Gosh, fellows, we might as well 
clear out,” said Bud. 

“Not a bad idea,” observed Natalie. 
“Ned, why don’t you all go down in 
the basement and finish that wood- 
work stuff you started the other day? 
It’s not so hot down there.” 

“Thanks for the suggestion,” said 
Ned in mock gratitude, “but we’re not 
looking for something to do. Not 
today.” 

“We are only harmlessly trying to 
keep cool,” said Bud. 

And the boys stretched out com- 
fortably on the cool grass. 

“Well, girls,” said Kitty, “I guess 
we can’t talk about ’em any more 
since they've moved right in.” 

“Hope we aren’t spoiling your fun,” 
Walter remarked as he plucked a 
blade of grass and started to chew 
on it 

“No, you aren’t,” said Natalie. 





“Which reminds me — what are 
your plans in case we leave?” asked 
Bud. 

“No plans,” answered Natalie. “Just 
a pitcher of cold lemonade in a few 
minutes, plus some cookies and 
peaches.” 

“That decides it for me,” snapped 
Ned. “I stay. I highly recommend 
the same course of action to my fol- 
lowers.” 

The boys grinned. Bud planted his 
back against the apple tree. 

The girls looked grim and didn’t 
move. After a few silent minutes 
Ned inquired of Natalie: 

“Just when are refreshments being 
served?” 

With a laugh, she got up and said: 

“Come, help me carry out the stuff, 
Kitty. I give up!” 

When Natalie and Kitty returned 








they found the others deep in con- 
versation. 

“That isn’t the way to go about it 
at all,” declared Bud. “What do you 
want to do—scare away all the new 
guys?” 

“It won’t scare them away,” said 
Joan. 

“What makes you think not?” de- 
manded Walter. 

“You weren’t scared away by much 
the same tactics, were you?” Joan 
asked, smiling at him. 

“Well, that was different,” he said. 
“T knew all about the Junior Union, 
and it would take more than one of 
those affairs to scare me.” 

“Oh, brave heart!” said Linda. 
“But, seriously, do yeu think some 
other kind of a party would be better? 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“We could have the dance later, you 


know.” 

“Yeah, I think we ought to have 
out-of-door stuff now and then have 
the inside parties when it gets cold. 
For instance, this is August now. We 
already have the meeting the last of 
the month to get ready for Labor Day. 
It comes early this year. Septem- 
ber 3, you know.” 

“I guess the Labor Day celebra- 
tion will be at the City Park as usual,” 
said Ned. 

“Sure. The parade will be in the 
morning, leading to the park for pic- 
nic lunches, like last year, and then in 
the afternoon there will be the Union 
Label exhibits and the program. And 
after supper there is supposed to be a 
night baseball game.” 

Now Linda offered a suggestion. 

“Why don’t we, at our meeting next 
week, make up a list of prospective 
members and ask them to join us at 
the Labor Day celebration? Of 
course, they won’t be in the parade, 
but they can get their picnic lunches 
with us, and we can take them on the 
tour of the exhibitions and see that 
they get a lot of the souvenirs. And 
then in the evening—or sometime 
after they get acquainted—give them 
membership application blanks to fill 
out. Then by the time of our first 
regular fall meeting, we'll have a 
pretty good idea of who we want to 
join us and of who wants to join.” 

“That sounds good,” said Bud. 

“Have some more lemonade?” 
asked Kitty, offering to pour it for 
him. 

“That’s a reasonable suggestion, 
too,” Bud responded, holding out his 
glass. 

For a while longer the young peo- 
ple sat around, polishing off the last 
of the cookies and lemonade. Then 
Ned, with the practiced eye of a 
weather observer, regarded the sky. 

“Sun slowly moving to westward,” 
he proclaimed. “Shadows lengthen- 
ing in area of swimming pool.” 

“Whoopee!” shouted Walter. “Get 
your suits and let’s go!” 

So, in a rush, the boys and girls 
left the shade of the backyard and 
hastened toward the clear, cool, invit- 
ing water of the pool. 
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